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HE Geneva conference is still in session and 
each day brings additional hope for a definite 
agreement. This in spite of an apparently 
unanimous determination on the part of the Ameri- 
can press correspondents to keep the conference 
on the verge of a_ break-up. 
Fortunately the death of O’Hig- 
gins, the Irish statesman, per- 
mitted Hugh Gibson the 
opportunity of a graceful ges- 
ture in suggesting to Mr. 
Bridgeman a postponement of 
the plenary session at which the 
British delegation had promised 
to lay its case before the world. 
Much was to be feared from 
this session and little to be gained; it must have been 
a welcome relief to all concerned that a temporary 
postponement was made possible without “loss of 
face” on either side. The plenary session now sched- 
uled opens under happier auspices and with real 
hope of success. 
If Woodrow Wilson were alive today he might 
well see in this conference a genuine effort to achieve 
an open covenant openly arrived at. Obviously at 





the beginning neither British nor Japanese nor 
American group had any idea what the other would 
propose. Day by day the varying reactions of the 
delegations as well as the new compromises proposed 
and discussed have been reported fully by the press 
correspondents, but unfortunately these reports 
have taken on much more the aspect of editorial 
discussions than of news dispatches. This has 
probably been due to the fact that few official 
communiqués have been issued and the correspond- 
ents have been obliged to get their information 
from members of the delegations direct, or else con- 
struct stories based on meagre hints as to the pro- 
ceedings dropped here and there. We cannot feel 
that the result of this procedure has been entirely 
happy. It has tended to give each nation a series of 
press reports colored for the benefit of its own na- 
tionals without a compensating expression of the 
other side’s views. It has further tended to overem- 
phasize from day to day differences of views which 
might just as well have been kept quiet until 
properly ironed out. In other words, each issue has 
been brought into the open and one-sidedly reported 
so as to create the maximum of distrust and anxiety. 

A more fundamental difficulty of the conference 
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has been the technical aspect of the subject 
and the personnel of the delegations. Only naval 
officers are really competent to discuss technical 
naval matters, and yet it is too much to expect 
ambitious sailors to go at naval reduction or even 
limitation with any degree of enthusiasm. Just as 
Mr. Hughes achieved a miracle at the Washington 
Conference in keeping his naval advisers within 
bounds, so Hugh Gibson appears to have equal 
control. But in a protracted session where naval 
views must be consulted almost momentarily, it 
would not be surprising to find economy and the 
furtherance of peace pushed into a place of second- 
ary importance. In this light the progress so far 
achieved is a genuine tribute to the will toward 
agreement shown by each nation. 


Cowboy Calvin Coolidge 


T is evident that in such a broad land as this the 
ambitious politician who would win favor far and 
wide had best personify a denial of the poetic axiom 
that East and West shall never meet. Otherwise it 
would be impossible to under- 
stand what determined Mr. 


eye dressed as a hell-for-leather 
cowboy. For he must have 
anticipated that the New Eng- 
land countenance beneath the 
famous ten-gallon hat would 
somehow queer the pose. 

The President has apparently 
become picture wise. On that 
memorable occasion when he pitched hay before the 
Graflex, careless overalls left revealing gaps through 
which city clothes were all too plainly visible. But 
the cowboy costume gives no opportunity for tell- 
tale peeps beneath. Nor is that all. At the time of the 
hay-pitching photo, it was whispered that the 
President didn’t even own the overalls; all doubt as 
to title in the cattle ranger’s outfit was dispelled. 
Big letters on the chaparajos told the world defi- 
nitely that these habiliments belonged to Cal. That 
was reassuring. We hate to have our Presidents 
parading under false colors in borrowed clothes. 

Careful Calvin avoided another mistake. Exclu- 
sively Western in the cowboy suit, he no doubt feared 
that Easterners might be piqued at an apparent 
alienation of his affections. So he stepped up to the 
cameras again — this time as half East, half West — 
an all-American Chief Executive, if you please. 
Clutching the leather pants so that they hung down 
in front of his legs, the President stood forth above 
the belt in the more commonplace blue serge of 
Washington days. Thus were all possible New 
England misgivings eloquently laid low. The first 
picture was one hundred per cent Western. The 
second picture was a sagacious fifty-fifty—an 





Coolidge to brave the camera — 





assurance to the East that he was still the same. 

It is a pity that the South is so solidly Demo- 
cratic. We should like to behold a photograph of Mr. 
Coolidge as a Virginia colonel, mustaches, goatee, 
black fedora, and all. Yet we doubt the wisdom 
of these burlesque pictures. We are not at all 
sure that they do not strike at the very heart of our 
most democratic nation. Official America has always 
scorned to appear in uniform outside the conven- 
tional black of formal civilian attire. Mr. Coolidge is 
veering dangerously toward the foreign custom of 
dressing up its rulers in uniforms appropriate to the 
delegation to be received. With the hayfield and 
cowboy tradition established, it is but a short step to 
receiving miners’ delegations with lamp in cap and 
pick in hand, firemen with helmet and axe, a prize 
fighter in trunks, athletic shirt, and dressing gown, 
The horror of this suggestion should be sufficient 
warning. We urge that the President take to heart 
that simple exhortation: “Be yourself.” 


Ford, the Oscar II, and Israel 


A ces dal leaps from every letter of Henry 
Ford’s apology to Israel. What his renunciation 
of the Dearborn Independent’s long warfare against 
the Jews may have lacked in timeliness it supplied 
in earnest humility and honest courage. Many an- 
other man in the same situation might have whis- 
pered a quiet order to his editors and sentenced the 
anti-Semitic ogre to silent death by strangulation. 
Not so Ford. He killed it with a public blow — the 
only way in which the wrong, also public, could be 
righted. He had not only to make his peace with 
Jewry; he had also to make it with himself. 

Ford’s major fault seems to lie in a weakness for 
permitting altruistic fervor to prompt almost child- 
ish faith in irresponsible idealists. In two notable 
instances his sublime faith in visionaries has led 
him into pitfalls. During the war he became fasci- 
nated by zealots and sailed away on an absurd argosy 
to bring “‘the boys out of the trenches by Christ- 
mas.” But the pictured calm of world peace turned 
into a storm of international derision, of which Ford 
was the butt. Later he lent susceptible ear to the 
Utopian dream of a richly endowed, free, fearless, 
and unleashed magazine, to be devoted to the dis- 
semination of truth no matter whom it hit. He put 
up the money, gave the editors the key, swore to 
keep hands off, and went about his many other 
affairs. As might have been expected, the maga- 
zine, subjected ‘to none of the normal restraints of 
sane journalism, became minister to intolerance 
rather than handmaiden to truth, and Ford, an- 
other hope crushed, washed his hands of the whole 
business. 

By now, the altruistic manufacturer must have 
learned that rosy visions are often too evanescent 
to endure. The peace trip turned a dream to dust. 
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The magazine, honorably conceived, dealt in dis- 
honor, sped bigotry stalking through the world, 
and dragged another Ford ambition to the earth. 
The Dearborn Independent is about to become a 
house organ. 

Mr. Ford eats humble pie, but he merits admira- 
tion. He still owns a burning desire to do right by 
the world, else he never would have mustered the 
courage to make so complete an apology. His state- 
ment. came clearly from the heart and not solely 
from the head. The same decent impulses, however 
misguided, which dictated the institution of the 
magazine, leading him inadvertently, into a colossal 
mistake, served to correct the error. We trust that 
his apology to the Jews and the world has fallen on 
fertile soil — that something more than lip forgive- 
ness will blossom from his plea for pardon. 


Wanted: a New Tradition 


HE Federal Reserve Board needs a new Ameri- 
can tradition. Its creditable accomplishment and 
vast powers merit more public esteem than it has 
ever been accorded. A seat on the great financial 
body should be as enticing to a financier as a place 
on the Supreme bench is to a jurist. The Board as a 
whole should occupy a position in public regard 
similar to that enjoyed by our highest tribunal. 
Senator Thomas of Oklahoma proposes to supply the 
need by legislation. We heartily concur in his plan. 
Fortunately, so far, the members of the Board 
have been of an unusually high type, as is established 
by their exceptionally wise use of the powers with 
which they are as a group invested. In their hands 
is an authority that affects the pocketbook of every 
person in the United States. They have wielded it 
wisely and well. There has grown up, however, a 
tendency to regard membership on the Board as a 
stepping-stone to more lucrative positions with large 
private banks — a condition which should, if pos- 
sible, be eliminated. 

Senator Thomas declares that the Federal Re- 
serve Board is the “most important government 
institution in the world.” He points out that the 
Supreme Court has never been viewed as a milestone 
for an attorney on the way to larger financial re- 
wards in later private practice. A seat on the tribu- 
nal is the greatest honor that any jurist can hope to 
attain and is so adjudged by the public. If the same 
tradition could be built up around the Federal 
Reserve Board, the results would be eminently 
worth while. Certainly legislative effort in that 
direction deserves support. 

The Federal Reserve Board is almost as supreme 
in matters of money as our highest court is in mat- 
ters of law. Yet members of the Board receive only 
$12,000 a year, far less than many of the bankers to 
whom they give orders. Senator Thomas proposes to 
draft an amendatory bill containing provisions for 


raising salaries of the Board members to $25,000 a 
year, lengthening the tenure of office, and safe- 
guarding the selection of membership so that its 
personnel may always be above criticism. He does 
not intimate how he hopes to accomplish the last 
object, but certainly he is on the right track in all 
three proposals. 


The Murder of O’Higgins 


LITICAL fanatics who brutally murdered 

Kevin O’Higgins snuffed out the life of a friend 
to all Ireland and defeated their own unworthy ends. 
They shot, no doubt, to win ground and favor by 
laying low the strongest and most uncompromising 
opponent of the De Valera program. Instead, they 
have lost ground dearly won at the last elections 
and provided the Free State conservatives with a 
martyr. When O’Higgins died emotional Ireland 
wept. Even opponents of the Cosgrave régime were 
horrified. If the Government needed adherents to 
weigh the balance in the Dail on the side of sanity 
their own enemies have supplied the want. 

Since the great Parnell the O’Higgins family has 
ranked high among Irish patriots. During the strug- 
gle which ended in home rule, Kevin O’Higgins 
fought with the most fervent. Always he was an 
unflagging patriot. His love of country, his burn- 
ing zeal, though lately tempered by restraint, were 
always unimpeachable. As Foreign Minister, at 
Geneva and in London, he won world-wide respect 
for Irish brains and Irish hopes. After the treaty, 
his fiery energies were directed against the menaces 
to security inherent in De Valera radicalism. He 
fought Republicanism tooth and nail and with its 
own weapons. 

But he was unable to put the Republicans com- 
pletely down, and at the last election they won a 
signal victory. Now, it seems that the object which 
he failed to win in life may be attained by his death. 
His corpse is mute but eloquent testimony to the 
type of enemy he fought while living. Irishmen are 
quick to sympathy, swift to anger. The assassina- 
tion of the Government’s strongest leader will ce- 
ment opponents of the Republicans. In murdering 
O’Higgins, the Republican terrorists may have 
killed De Valera. 


The Crisis in Petroleum 


HE crisis which now prevails in the oil industry 

is the most acute in history. It was precipitated 
by the enormous flush production of 350,000 barrels 
a day in the Seminole fields of Oklahoma, which 
yield only light oil of high gasoline content. Previous 
overstocks have been brought on by excessive out- 
puts in districts pumping only heavy crude. During 
the overproduction of 1922 and 1923 the supply of 
crude oil on hand varied between 300,000,000 and 
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350,000,000 barrels, while the stock of gasoline was 
only 24,000,000 barrels. Now, however, the supply of 
crude on the surface is 320,000,000 barrels, whereas 
gasoline in storage aggregates 52,000,000 barrels, 
or twice as much as in 1923. The cost of storing 
gasoline is far greater than that of storing crude, 
and the loss by evaporation is proportionately 
excessive. The fact that stocks on hand this year are 
in light oil and gasoline rather than in heavy crude 
makes the situation especially acute. 

On first consideration it might seem that the low 
price of gasoline prevalent during petroleum over- 
production is a boon to the public. But this is 
hardly the case. After a period of excessive output, 
when production again descends to normal, storage 
gasoline moves into the market at a price which 
includes not only the base cost of crude and refining, 
but also storage costs and the price of evaporation. 
The public will balance this account later on. 

The best place to store oil is in the ground. Yet 
Federal and State laws encourage hasty drilling of 
wells even when petroleum is a glut on the market. 
In the Seminole fields at the peak of this year’s out- 
put almost five hundred wells were being sped to 
completion. Two years ago when the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board was formed the large companies 
protested against government interference with 
production. Confronted by this year’s crisis, how- 
ever, a powerful group, headed by W. C. Teagle, 
president of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, asked the Government to step in and curtail 
output. But the Government is bound by laws which 
insist upon free competition and could not act, even 
as umpire, because two or three independent opera- 
tors refused to codperate. The situation has con- 
vinced leaders of the industry that free competition 
is not to be desired, and they are prodding Congress 
to shoot loopholes in the antitrust laws. 

The great American opposition to combinations 
in restraint of trade seems to have defeated the 
national desire for conservation of natural resources. 
We have no resource quite so migratory as petro- 
leum. It seems wise that the Government should 
guide its production more stringently in the future, 
not for the purpose of crushing competition, but to 
insure thrifty and efficient use of one of our most 
valuable basic assets. 


Horrors of the Water Marathon 
— suffered by contestants in Marathon 


swimming races are the most eloquent argu- 
ments we know for discontinuing this barbarous sort 
of competition. It is unfortunate that so small a 
portion of the public which cheers these agonizing 
swims from the side lines is not afforded a glimpse 
behind the scenes. The hospital ship which accom- 
panied the Wrigley publicity-making Catalina 
Island race provided a spectacle which would have 


aroused pity in a Cossack. Men and women writhed 
in agony on the deck, chilled to the marrow, their 
bodies racked by cramps. It was necessary in some 
cases to bind the jaws of swimmers lifted from the 
water so that their incessant chattering would not 
break their teeth. The picture on that deck was so 
terrible that Wrigley swore he would never again 
sponsor a long aquatic race. Despite all this the 
Lake George event attracted 125 entrants. After 
witnessing the Catalina horror we knew something of 
what the words conveyed when news of this latest 
water Marathon recited that several swimmers were 
lifted from the lake unconscious. 

Of course nobody is compelled to enter such 
events. At the same time there is no adequate 
medical scrutiny of contestants before the race to 
establish whether entrants are physically able to 
withstand the long ordeal; all too many unfit 
starters stroke out to unknown tortures. It is just as 
cruel to lure such innocents to agony by dangling 
gold before their noses so that the purposes of pub- 
licity may be served as it would be to allow un- 
trained pugilists to enter the ring and pound each 
other to a pulp. 


Aviation and Ethics 


HE deportment of our air heroes under the 

spotlight of world fame opens up a new field for 

investigation by psychoanalysts. Unanimously the 

transocean flyers have exhibited disdain for worldly 

fortune and adherence to a 

laudable code of ethics. Lind- 

bergh bluntly refused amazing 

offers from stage and screen. 

Chamberlin broke with Levine 

when the latter flouted the 

flyers’ code by challenging Com- 

mander Byrd to an air race 

from Paris to New York. Mait- 

land and Hegenberger were 

immune to offers for pecuniary 

gain. Commander Byrd refused pay from Rodman 

Wanamaker who financed the flight of the America, 

and deported himself abroad with rare good taste. 

In every instance these men have held honor above 
money, and the game above its prizes. 

The question arises whether aviation germinates 
these splendid standards or whether men in whom 
such standards are inherent take to aviation. 
Persons who have flown far and often testify that 
things and events of vast importance on earth 
shrink to insignificance when regarded from the air. 
If this be true —if flying depreciates the value 
generally set on worldly wealth — the celestial 
viewpoint may effect some interesting changes in 
mundane standards when aviation becomes popular. 
At any rate, the subject merits attention from stud- 
ents of human reactions to new environment. 
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Invoking the Police Power 
Against Ugliness 


HAMEFULLY, America must plead guilty 
to the indictment returned by Charles H. 
Cheney, Los Angeles city planner, that nine 
tenths of the buildings in our cities are ugly; yet all 
may take hope from his promise that something 
actually is being done about 
it. Architectural monstrosities 
which blight American urban 
centers are already drawing hot 
fire, and sharpshooters of the 
onslaught inform us that the 
strong arm of police power 
which now prohibits unsafe 
structures may yet prevent 
erection of buildings which 
offend the eye. 

Speaking before the National Conference on City 
Planning, Mr. Cheney declared that “in fifty years 
more than half of the buildings in most of our cities 
will be torn down . . . because their exterior ap- 
pearance ruins the value of the street.” If this be 
true, ugliness is not only a shock to the finer sensi- 
bilities, but a drain on the purse, which, when gen- 
erally recognized, may cause its prohibition by 
custom and court. It is heartening to read so bold a 
prophecy from a man whose experience in the realm 
of planning brings weight to his convictions; al- 
though his prognostications may be somewhat in- 
fluenced by the fervor of the advocate, signs seem 
to indicate that the vision he fashions may some- 
time be fulfilled. 

Already zoning laws, recognizing esthetic values 
and guaranteeing protection against neighborhood 
depreciation by buildings out of keeping with estab- 
lished environment, have been widely upheld by 
courts. Zoning insures that a well-designed home 
shall not be blighted by a hot-dog stand next door. 
It does not, however, concern itself with design, but 
merely defines uses to which buildings in certain 
districts may be put. As yet there is no legal de- 
terrent to shoddy and off-color buildings. 

In widely scattered districts, however, the move- 
ment to insure architectural beauty is taking form. 
Numerous first-class subdivisions are being devel- 
oped under a plan by which attractive environment 
is guaranteed by contract. Under such a scheme the 
buyer covenants to recognize veto powers of an art 
jury, and agrees not to construct a building or 
plant a shrub until his plans have been approved. 
The agreement is written into sales contracts and 
deeds, binding the buyer’s heirs and assigns. 

Public control of private building design, how- 
ever, is quite another matter, although it has been 
attempted in one instance with notable results. 
After the earthquake of 1925 Santa Barbara officials 





enacted an ordinance providing that no building 
permit would be issued until plans had been ap- 
proved by a duly constituted board of architects. 
Under this measure Santa Barbara reared a new 
city of beauty upon the ruins of the old. Estrada, 
the principal business street, is now one of the 
loveliest commercial thoroughfares in the entire 
United States. 

Altogether more than 2,000 permits were issued 
before the knights-errant of beauty ran headlong 
into politics and were unhorsed. The ordinance was 
repealed, but, as Mr. Cheney points out, even polli- 
ticians could not destroy the architectural loveliness 
which it made possible. The experience of the Cali- 
fornia city proves that beauty wins an economic 
reward. Before the earthquake Santa Barbara was 
a playground. Now, in addition to attracting tour- 
ists to the benisons of California sunshine, it is a 
shrine for worshipers of architectural excellence. 
Business men, prohibited under the ordinance from 
erecting unsightly signs, now refrain from setting 
them up, even though the restraint has been re- 
moved. They have discovered that the sheer beauty 
of their buildings is their best enticement to cus- 
tomers — that the spiritual value of loveliness is 
also a commercial asset. 

No court has yet been called upon to decide the 
legality of strict architectural control under police 
power, but the trend of decisions in zoning litiga- 
tion is plainly toward recognition of esthetic values. 
An opinion by the Minnesota Supreme court is 
typical. Ruling in a zoning case, the court held that 

‘giving people a means to secure . . . fit and har- 
monious surroundings promotes contentment, in- 
duces further efforts to enhance the appearance 
and value of the home, fosters civic pride and thus 
tends to produce a better type of citizens. It is 
time that the courts recognize the esthetic as a 
factor in life.” 

The way of the idealists after beauty in archi- 
tecture is hard. Before courts will concede the right 
of cities to control building design, public demand 
for such revolutionary restrictions must be reared 
by patient education. The enemies which leer upon 
the movement are ignorance, greed, and warped 
conceptions of what constitutional liberty connotes.. 
However, it seems as unjust to jar a man’s sensibili- 
ties with an eyesore, to depreciate his property by 
surrounding it with ugliness, as it is to strike him 
with a club or steal his goods. Some day, indeed, 
the courts may recognize that crimes against the 
senses should be prohibited by the same agencies 
which now protect body and purse. At all events, 
it is gratifying to learn from the record of the Na- 
tional Conference on City Planning that beauty has 
its active as well as its idle champions — that city 
planners generally are cautiously but certainly di- 
recting their fire against ugliness. They have our 
enthusiastic support. 
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NE of the earliest legends of the war, and 
() one of the most persistent, has been that of 
the Russian sacrifice at Tannenberg. When 

the news of the disaster reached Russian general 
headquarters, the Grand Duke Nicholas turned to 
the French military attaché with the words, “We are 
happy to make such sacrifices for our allies.” This 


The Russian Side at Tannenberg 
By T. H. Thomas 


and that it must be met at the outset. The 
principle of joint action and of the necessity of a 
prompt Russian move against Germany was ac- 
cepted as far back as 1go1, and in conferences from 
year to year the military authorities of the two 
allies checked up their arrangements. In 1911 they 
recorded the definite agreement that in case of war 








courtly bearing in mis- 
fortune was ever after- 
wards given a generous 
interpretation; and Rus- 
sians believed that this 
opening act in their long 
military tragedy was a 
quixotic effort, under- 
taken on the spur of the 
moment, not for their 
own good, but in answer 
to a call for help from 
their ally on the West- 





Legend still hangs over the two most significant 
battles of 1914— Tannenberg and the Marne. The 
former was Hindenburg’s great triumph in the east 
and the Russians’ earliest defeat; the latter was the 
turning point in Germany’s western advance. In the 
light of recently discovered documents and revelations 
of the chief actors in these events, Major Thomas, a 
keen student of military tactics attached to our Intelli- 
gence Service during the war, has prepared a series of 
articles which puncture legend and get at facts. His 
story of the Russian blundering in East Prussia will be 

followed by the German side of the campaign 


“the destruction of the 
German army is the first 
and main object of the 
allied forces.” The Rus- 
sians also agreed in the 
opinion that Germany 
would probably dis- 
patch her main forces to 
the west —in which 
case they would act 
promptly against Prus- 
sia. In this same year 
the Russians undertook 





ern Front. Partly from 


to have 800,000 men 





sympathy, and partly 
from the inevitable impulse toward clear-cut and 
dramatic explanations of cause and effect, this ver- 
sion of the matter has been widely accepted in Allied 
countries; and historians have very often presented 
the invasion of East Prussia as a deliberate con- 
tribution to the defeat of the Germans at the Marne. 

The actual facts are less romantic, and the legend 
will possibly hold its own for years to come. But for 
all that there is nothing in it. By degrees the pub- 
lication of memoirs and documents by Russian and 
German military leaders has set forth the record of 
what really happened; and from this matter-of-fact 
angle the accepted story is seen to be not only fanci- 
ful, but a direct reversal of the actual motives and 
intentions on both sides in 1914. 

Long before the war the French and Russian mili- 
tary authorities had recognized that their alliance 
could be made really effective only by bringing the 
weight of their armies to bear simultaneously: that 
they would have to attack together in order not to be 
defeated separately. The practical obstacle was the 
relative slowness of the Russian mobilization; and 
the French also had to contend against the psycho- 
logical and political fact that in the eyes of all Rus- 
sians Austria was the traditional enemy. The fruits 
of victory lay in that direction; to the mass of the 
nation the war would be a crusade against the op- 
pressor of the Slav; and to the army Austria offered 
the temptation of being the easier antagonist in 
battle. The Russian command, however, acquiesced 
in the point that in Germany lay the real danger, 





ready to move on the 
eighteenth day of mobilization — as against 1,- 

300,000 in France. In 1913 the French force was 
increased to 1,500,000; the Russian remained the 
same, but mobilization was advanced three days. 
A mere comparison of these figures brings out at 
once how great was our illusion in the Russian steam 
roller. The 800,000 Russians, moreover, represented 
more than half their whole army, — and by far the 
better half, — as well as a still larger proportion of 
their resources in arms and equipment. 


bon from the mission of holding German forces 
back from the concentration against France, 
the Russian command recognized that an advance 
against Prussia was necessary in their own interest. 
The province formed a long salient, reaching forward 
dangerously toward the main line of railway from 
Petrograd to Moscow. With this threat hanging over 
their right flank, any great offensive to the south or 
west would be insecure, so that the prompt occupa- 
tion of East Prussia was a necessary first step for the 
whole Russian plan of campaign. As early as 1910, 
with this in view, a plan of concentration was laid 
down which, upon mobilization, would gather two 
armies within striking distance of the frontier. Their 
mission was “to defeat the German forces left in 
East Prussia and to occupy that province.” 

When the war came, as soon as it was clear that 
the German army was gathering to the west, the 
French urged that the main effort be made against 
Germany, according to agreement. The Russians, 
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however, turned rather in the opposite direction. 
Now that the time had come they yielded to the old 
temptation and directed four armies against Austria, 
leaving the Prussian operation to the two armies 
specified in their 1g10 plan. Had the proportion been 
reversed, or had three armies been sent against 
Prussia, there would have been no Tannenberg, and 
the course of the war in the east would have been a 
very different story. The Russian plan thus failed to 
take full advantage of the opportunity and fell still 
further short in its execution. Mobilization arrange- 
ments were faulty; first-line troops instead of 
reservists, for instancé, were detached to guard 
bridges, and between one thing and another the total 
force mobilized was far short of the 800,000 agreed 
upon. In the two armies destined against Prussia 
units were so far short of their full complement that 
their total had far less superiority over the enemy 
than the calculation on paper provided. Instead of 
nearly three to one, the proportion dwindled to well 
under two to one: united they would still have a 
comfortable margin, but by dealing with them sepa- 
rately the inferior German force might bring supe- 
rior numbers to bear on each in turn — and exactly 


this thing happened. 


HE Germans, also, with the best-trained and 

equipped of armies, and operating in regions 
covered with roads and railways, considered it neces- 
sary to work out beforehand every last detail of a 
rapid movement forward. The Russians, with a half- 
trained staff, feeble administrative services, and 
very inferior equipment, were content to leave 
everything to a last-minute improvisation. For 
example, at the outbreak of the war there were only 
679 government-owned automobiles in Russia; 418 
of these were trucks. Only 475 additional trucks 
could be requisitioned from private owners. Not 
until August 10 did Russian headquarters issue its 
general order for the operation, and in this the two 
armies were instructed to be across the frontier a 
week later. The army attacking from Poland had to 
march out some hundred 


beforehand. Samsonoff, who had been for some years 
civil governor of Turkestan, arrived on the scene 
only on August 14. His army had not yet completed 
its concentration, but as it was already behind the 
schedule, Samsonoff marched forth, hoping vaguely 
that his supply columns would sort themselves out 
and catch up. 


LL this was a fit prelude to disaster, but Gen- 
eral Daniloff, director of operations under the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, brands as a legend the com- 
mon story that at the urgent request of the French, 
the Russian armies began operations prematurely. 
They set out on the date fixed, on a strategical 
project of their own devising, and one which they 
had had four years to prepare. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas, once his order was 
issued, betook himself to the Austrian front, leaving 
the direction of the operation to General Jilinski, 
commanding the northwestern army group. Jilinski 
had been chief of staff for some years before; he had 
made the agreements with the French in 1911, and 
was thus familiar with the problem. He was a desk 
soldier, unpopular in the army, but the Grand Duke 
had explicit confidence in him. 

The strategical plan itself was a sound one, and if 
it had been followed should have achieved its object 
—even with the incomplete force assembled. It 
consisted of a converging advance by two separate 
armies, each turning by the flank the great natural 
barrier along the frontier formed by the Masurian ° 
Lakes, and marching forward so as to join forces 
beyond it. Rennenkampf, striking in from the east, 
was to pass to the north of the lakes and engage the 
forces defending the province, while Samsonoff, com- 
ing up from the south, fell upon their flank and rear. 
With luck in the field, the German army would be 
cut to pieces, but even if Rennenkampf’s battle were 
not successful, the threat against their rear lines 
should force the Germans to retire westward and 
evacuate the province. The essential thing was that 
the two Russian forces should act together, timing 
their advance and keep- 
ing their direction so as to 





miles beyond its main 
line of railway, across a 
thinly settled country, 
half marsh and half sandy 
desert, which a previous 
strategical plan had 
treated as a defensive 
barrier, and left almost 
roadless. It was still so in 
1914. Having to march 
out over heavy sandy 
roads, in an operation 
which would last for 








ae” support one another in 
the field chosen. In both’ 
respects they fell down. 
Rennenkampf, having 
better roads and a shorter 
distance to cover, consid- 
ered that he was being 
sent forward prema- 
turely; he marched 
slowly, presently halting 
for a rest, and Von Pritt- 
witz, the German com- 











weeks, no arrangements 
for transport and supply 
had been worked out 


The setting for Tannenberg. Rennenkampf was to pass north 
of the Masurian Lakes, meeting Samsonoff’s army which had 
passed around the southern fringe 


mander, stumbled upon 
him while marching east- 
ward. The battle of 
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Gumbinnen which followed was a surprise engage- 
ment in which neither general had any influence over 
the course of things or knew very clearly what 
happened. At the end of the day, while the returns 
were coming in, Von Prittwitz learned that Sam- 
sonoff was crossing the frontier far behind him. He 
at once decided that he was beaten, and retired from 
the field. Rennenkampf, on learning the news, 
turned to his staff with the remark, “You can go 
to bed now, the Germans are retiring.” Arguing 
that to pursue the enemy would only hasten their 
retreat and insure their escape from Samsonoff, he 
stood still in his tracks for nearly three days, ignor- 
ing his orders to turn the enemy’s northern flank: 
all this time knowing nothing of the enemy’s where- 
abouts and making no effort to find out. Within easy 
reach of his cavalry the Germans, undisturbed, en- 
trained almost their whole force and whisked it 
around beyond Samsonoff’s western flank. Jilinski 
capped this proceeding by apparently forgetting 
Rennenkampf’s existence. For a week after Gum- 
binnen he took no steps to hurry him forward, and 
the order that arrived then directed Rennenkampf 
to split his army in two, sending one part down 
toward Samsonoff, but facing the other north to 
blockade the Fortress of K6nigsberg. Rennenkampf 
moved gingerly forward, but the Germans were 
even then springing the trap at Tannenberg. 


N the other front, meanwhile, Samsonoff had 
embarked on a still more disastrous venture of 
private strategy, and Jilinski had made himself an 
even more active accessory. Samsonoff’s orders had 
directed him straight north, but no sooner had he set 
out than he began deflecting his columns to the 
westward, swinging away from Rennenkampf rather 
than toward him. All three Russian commanders 
assumed without question that the Germans were 
bent only on escaping beyond the Vistula, and Sam- 
sonoff’s anxiety was to cut off their retreat more 
effectively. Jilinski argued over the telegraph, but 
acquiesced in the decision taken, and thenceforward 
his instructions alternated between scolding Sam- 
sonoff for his disobedience and hurrying him forward 
in the new direction. Before long Samsonoff was 
directing his left wing upon a point sixty miles west 
of the original objective. Whatever else happened 
there was now no chance of a converging action. 
While Hindenburg was preparing a strategic ambush, 
Samsonoff moved ever further away from where the 
dawdling Rennenkampf could aid him. In the 
process his columns scattered widely; ignorant of 
where they were or what was happening, Samsonoff 
sent out random orders to units which often never 
received them. His corps staffs were unable to de- 
cipher, and his last order, in wireless, giving the 
movements to be made by his whole force, went 
forth in clear undisguised Russian, straight to the 
receiving station at Hindenburg’s headquarters. To 


the very last, Samsonoff pressed forward in the fond 
belief that he was cutting off the retreat of a disor- 
ganized enemy. He was awakened from the delusion 
only by the German column striking in behind him. 
Throughout the day he drifted helplessly amid the 
disorder, and when night fell, turned back to reopen 
a new headquarters. Finding the roads blocked, he 
ordered his Cossack escort to shift for themselves, 
and with his staff set out afoot across country. They 
had a compass and matches, this headquarters staff 
of an army, but no map. When the matches were 
used up, they stumbled blindly forward through the 
forest, holding hands in order not to lose one another 
in the darkness. Near the frontier they came upon a 
forester’s hut, and Samsonoff sank down exhausted. 
“The emperor trusted me,” he was heard to mutter, 
and a moment later went out into the darkness. 
Presently a shot was fired. 

Rennenkampf might better have followed Sam- 
sonoff’s example; and even Jilinski was able to add a 
crowning series of blunders to his record. For a week 
after the disaster, a flood of orders poured forth from 
army headquarters directing imaginary operations 
based on fresh illusions. Russian units which had 
been destroyed were moved against visionary objec- 
tives, and Rennenkampf was ordered by turns to 
stand his ground, to withdraw, and finally to turn 
and fight. All he did was to sit passively awaiting his 
fate, with his line strung out thinly over a dangerous 
position. When the enemy struck, he stayed long 
enough to order a retirement and to see his army go 
to pieces in the process. With this he washed his 
hands of the disaster, abandoned his headquarters, 
and made off in person to Kovno. 


HUS collapsed the campaign which was to have 

opened the way for the advance of the Czar’s 
armies. In four weeks the Russians lost 300,000 men, 
mostly unwounded prisoners—a figure rather 
larger than the total of the German forces opposing 
them. Rennenkampf lost half his transport, and 
Samsonoff, a far larger proportion. Four army corps 
were practically wiped out, and the units which 
made good their escape were so utterly disorganized 
that both armies for the time being ceased to exist as 
combat forces. The Russian army, for all its vast 
reserves in men, could not make up the loss in guns, 
matériel, and, above all, in trained officers and men. 
Strategically, the failure had precisely the result 
anticipated: remaining in German hands, the Prus- 
sian salient hobbled the Russian advances to the 
south and west and added to all their reckonings the 
additional liability of several hundred miles of dan- 
gerous front. Under the weight of this extra burden, 
and permanently crippled by the losses incurred in 
their bad start, the Russian armies were unable to 
exploit their sweeping victories over the Austrians, 
and their military organization broke down long 
before its great defeat in the field in 1915. 
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Rewriting American Law 
By Richard Lee Strout 


EW YORK tabloids made merry over 
N the recent Snyder-Gray murder case. 
“Odds Now Are 9 To 5 Ruth Will Fry!” 
screamed one jocular headline. What a lark it all 
was! Some people might have preferred a less fa- 
miliar way of addressing a condemned murderess 
now in the death house at Sing Sing, but why be 
squeamish? “‘Why should we be decorous,” demand 
the tabloids of their critics, “when the procedure of 
the law is what it is these days? Didn’t William 
Howard Taft, when President, say, ‘The administra- 
tion of justice in the United States is a disgrace to 
civilization’? Haven’t Sacco and Vanzetti been on 
trial seven years in Massachu- 


layman, but in terms of years it has been going on 
since 1923, and it is not likely to be completed, even 
in the sections to be touched at all, till 1931. The 
proposal to recodify criminal procedure is a later 
idea, and it will probably be concluded at a some- 
what earlier date. 

Very few people outside the legal profession have 
heard of the American Law Institute. To outsiders 
the meetings are dull, and it makes the uninitiated 
yawn even to look at the three or four hundred 
lawyers and judges in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Mayflower debating with George W. Wickersham, 
their president, or an argumentative professor a 

proposed restatement of some 





setts? Isn’t that a joke? Didn’t it 


complicated technicality in 





take a whole week to scrape up 
the Snyder-Gray jury, and wasn’t 
that funny? Doesn’t the Chicago 
thug believe he can stall off 
justice if he has a good lawyer? 
You can’t expect us to take the 
law seriously!” 

And so disheartened people 
shrug their shoulders and let the 
tabloids jest, even though the 
merriment sounds uncommonly 
like the laughter of gravediggers 
plying their trade in a city swept 
by pestilence! 

But for those who still do not 
take murder flippantly, attention 
is directed to the convention of 


The law’s delays and limit- 
less technicalities by which 
condemned criminals prolong 
their lives and sometimes 
escape the full penalty for 
their crimes have caused more 
than one voice to be raised 
in favor of rewriting the 
Criminal Code. And now the 
American Law Institute is 
quietly carrying out that task. 
Since 1923 it has been working 
upon a restatement of com- 
mon law; and now it has 
added the writing of a model 
Criminal Code to that task. 
Mr. Strout’s article describes 
activities which have received 

little notice elsewhere 


“torts.” Casual reading at the 
time disclosed no reference to the 
convention in the major New 
York papers. Even the speech of 
Chief Justice Taft, in which he 
made a memorable forecast of 
the success of the undertaking, 
went practically unnoticed. So 
far as this writer can gather, the 
following is the first time this 
section of Mr. Taft’s address 
has been printed. He said: 


No lover of his country can 
have gone through the last three 
or four years without having 
been stirred deep in his heart 
over the failure of the adminis- 





the American Law Institute in 





tration of our criminal law. I am 





Washington, D. C., a week after 

the decision in the New York case. The Snyder-Gray 
trial was not mentioned at that gathering. But it 
must have been in the minds of many present. 
Leading judges, lawyers, and teachers of the law 
were there. Chief Justice Taft was there, still believ- 
ing, no doubt, that American criminal procedure is 
a disgrace. The gathering was called to continue 
the sober work that has been under way for years, 
and that, curiously enough, directly affects the 
Snyder-Gray cases of the future. In a word, the 
American Law Institute is designed to reform 
the law. It hopes to strike at the very roots of the 
delays that have made American criminal justice 
the joke of the English lawyer and of the world. 
It looks, first, to a restatement and simplification of 
the common law and, in addition, to the formulation 
of a new and model code to replace the antiquated 
present system of American criminal procedure. 
This gigantic task is not easily comprehended by the 


no pessimist about that, how- 
ever some people may think I am. But I think one of 
the grounds for being optimistic in regard to it is the 
deep feeling that has evidenced itself all through the 
country. ... We love our profession— but we 
know it — and if there is not some body. or some or- 
ganization to look after the Forgotten Man (that is, 
Society at large) we are not going to have an im- 
provement in the administration of the criminal law 
as we ought to have. 

Now I think that the Forgotten Man has raised 
himself, so to speak, and here if you offer, as you are 
going to, an admirable code to the Legislatures of the 
States, you will find there are majorities in every Leg- 
islature who will be delighted to be instructed and to 
be helped in putting in a code that shall be effective, 
and that shall come from a source of impartiality and 
of knowledge which may not be doubted. 


The American Law Institute was organized at a 
meeting of judges, lawyers, and law-school teachers 
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in Washington in 1923. Elihu Root is honorary 
president, William Draper Lewis is director. The 
council comprises hard-headed legal celebrities 
from Benjamin Cardozo to Charles Evans Hughes. 
The initial meeting in 1923 brought together repre- 
sentatives from the majority of the highest courts 
of America, the Chief Justice, fourteen State chief 
justices, and thirteen other members of the highest 
courts of several States, the president and ex-presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, and presi- 
dents of State bar associations. These titles are 
given merely to indicate that the leaders of the 
Institute are not the kind of men who follow illusory 
dreams. The Institute is a practical proposition and 
a going concern, made none the less likely of success 
by the assistance of $1,075,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation for its work, and another $60,000 from 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller memorial. 


HE extraordinary thing is the way the Insti- 

tute keeps out of the papers. Here is a great 
reform movement under way and few people other 
than lawyers know about it. Every thinking Ameri- 
can is concerned with the extent of crime in the 
United States, and yet this organization, which 
appears to be doing the most constructive and hope- 
ful work at the present time to end lawless condi- 
tions, passes almost unnoticed. The fact is that the 
lawyers do not care one way or another about 
publicity. They are confident of the success of their 
work, that is the chief concern. 

“This is the biggest task of law revision ever 
undertaken in the United States,” said Prof. Edwin 
H. Keedy of the Pennsylvania Law School in the 
course of a recent chat. Professor Keedy, with Dean 
William Mikell of the same institution, is preparing 
the rough draft of the Criminal Code. “We are 
trying,” Professor Keedy explained, “to bring about 
a reform in the next three or more years which it 
took Great Britain three generations to accomplish!” 

The two tasks at which the Institute is working 
should be kept clear. In the first place, the work of 
restating parts of the common law, clarifying it and 
simplifying it, will not involve any recommendation 
for legislative action. On the other hand, the formu- 
lation of the new Criminal Code, will. Work on the 
“restatement” and on the new code are going on 
separately. Considering the restatement first, the 
Institute is engaged in the task of ironing out con- 

flicting statutes and harmonizing various decisions. 
The Institute is not writing new law in its restate- 
ment. It realizes that the common law system, which 
revolves on the cumulation of court decrees, must 
be preserved; but it also knows that the tendency 
in American law toward uncertainty and unneces- 
sary complexity. must be checked. It proposes to 
create an agency commanding the respect of the 
courts and working toward uniformity amid the 
growing multiplication of present-day jurisdictions, 





courts, and decisions. When the restatement iias 
finally been approved it will be put on record, and 
then left to the courts to apply. 

The formulation of the Criminal Code is a differ- 
ent matter. This is a more drastic reform and deals 
with the specific question of bringing up to date the 
antiquated system of American criminal procedure. 
The code will be ready, probably, in about three 
years. After it is prepared it will be submitted to the 
Legislatures of the States to be used as a yardstick 
for State action. To carry it into effect the States 
must pass laws incorporating the proposed changes 
into their individual systems of criminal procedure. 

The best way of finding an illustration of the 
changes desired is to turn back to the Snyder-Gray 
case, which has been mentioned frequently as a fine 
example of “expedition” in handling justice. But 
the difficulties in picking the jury in this trial are 
still recalled. Justice Townsend Scudder started the 
task on April 18. It was a laborious process getting 
those twelve jurors! The talesman who satisfied 
one side was promptly challenged by the other. 
Justice Scudder protested. He lengthened the hours 
of sitting. But, even so, the business dragged on. 
Jury picking illustrates how outworn technicalities 
abound. In the Snyder case it took two days to get 
the first juror, a week to get all twelve, and when the 
last was finally picked, 390 talesmen had been 
examined and 378 rejected! 


OW did such conditions arise? For the answer 
one must go back to Tudor times. In that 
distant era the law was cruel—as cruel as today it 
seems excessively lenient. Although Parliament in 
those days was harsh, it was found that the judges 
and juries called to put the laws into effect were 
frequently loath to apply them in concrete cases. 
Juries refused to convict, and judges achieved the 
same end by raising merciful technicalities. Some of 
these technicalities and precedents stuck in the 
statutes, were brought over to American practice, 
and remain today, although extirpated from English 
procedure. Along with them are the outworn safe- 
guards for defendants written into the early con- 
stitutions of the States dictating the manner in 
which criminal procedure shall be undertaken. 
The work on the code is well under way. The 
draft covering all matters of procedure from “arrest” 
down to “trial” will be made public shortly after 
the first of 1928, it is expected. In the impressive 
list of States where commissions are now engaged 
in revising criminal procedure, namely, Missouri, 
Michigan, California, Indiana, Minnesota, and 
Louisiana, confidential drafts of this work, so far 
as it has been completed, have been placed at the 
disposal of the authorities. The code, it is explained, 
should not be thought of as a single statute, but 
rather as a series of model statutes dealing with the 
different topics of criminal procedure. 
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BUTTRESS AND 
BATTLEMENT 


The Mediaeval Castles of Sturdy 
Switzerland Recall a Day When 
Turrets and Beetling Walls 
Frowned a _ Challenge 
Above the Fertile Val- 
leys and the Hud- 
dling, Quiet 
Villages 


THE CASTLE OF HALLWIL, IN THE CANTON OF ARGOVIE, 

NOW CAREFULLY RESTORED, IS FAMOUS FOR ITS ROMANTIC 

PAST AND ITS §PROXIMITY TO THE DIMINUTIVE LAKE OF 
HALLWIL 





All photographs courtesy Official Information Bureau of Switzerland 





ONE OF THE MOST IMPOSING OF SWITZERLAND'S ANCIENT FEUDAL STRONGHOLDS IS THE CASTLE OF LENZBURG, NOW OWNED BY THE FAMILY 
OF THE LATE JAMES W. ELLSWORTH OF NEW YORK CITY 
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THE OLD CASTLE OF RAPPERSWILL, EXCELLENTLY PRESERVED, TOWERS THE CASTLE OF VUFFLENS ABOVE MORGES ON LAKE GENEVA IS SAID TO 
ABOVE THE CITY AND THE LAKE OF ZURICH. ITS CLOCK TOWER STILL MARKS DATE BACK TO THE TIME OF QUEEN BERTHA AND RUDOLPH II IN THE 
THE HOURS EARLY TENTH CENTURY 


STANDING ALONE ON ITS EMINENCE THE OLD STRONGHOLD OF HABSBURG IS WELL KNOWN TO EVERY TRAVELER THROUGH SWITZERLAND 
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CLINGING TO THE PRECIPITOUS SLOPES, THIS SOLID MASONRY WALL 
AND GATEWAY STILL GUARD THE ANCIENT TOWN OF GRUYERES 


THE CASTLE OF VISCONTI NEAR LOCARNO IN SOUTHERN SWITZER- 
LAND IS|SCARCELY TO BE SURPASSED FOR ITS MELLOWED GRANDEUR 
AND FOR THE WEALTH OF ITS HISTORIC TRADITION 





ON THE SITE OF A ROMAN FORTRESS STANDS THE CASTLE OF VALERIA ABOVE SION, IN THE VALAIS. IT IS PARTICULARLY NOTABLE FOR ITS CHURCH, NOTRE 
DAME DE VALERE, WHICH DATES FROM SOME TIME BETWEEN THE NINTH AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES 
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ARCHITECTURALLY AT CURIOUS VARIANCE WITH MOST MEDIA:VAL SWISS CASTLES, THE STOCKALPER AT BRIG IS STILL A NOTEWORTHY RELIC OF THE VANISHED 
AGE OF FEUDALISM 
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Protecting Your Dollar in Nebraska 
By H. T. Dobbins 


HE business of 
supplying Demo- 
cratic candidates 


for the Presidency which 
Nebraska once pursued for 
the better part of twelve 
years, and supplemented 
in 1924 by furnishing 
a Vice-Presidential 


Out in Nebraska depositors don’t worry about 
depressions or bank failures. For fifteen years the 
State has protected citizens from losing their sav- 
ings through badly officered banks or failures due 
to uncontrollable economic conditions. The law has 
attracted suth wide interest that the Editors re- 
quested Mr. Dobbins to explain its workings for 

INDEPENDENT readers 


consisted of loans to ten- 
ant farmers, second and 
third mortgages on farms 
whose owners had large 
equities when the pros- 
perity peak was present, 
and notes of farmers 
whose credit always had 
been good. Back of all 
these troubles lay the 





nominee for the same 





party, has induced a cer- 

tain self-consciousness in the State’s inhabitants. 
Indeed, the feeling has been developed to such an 
extent that your good Nebraskan is apt to believe 
that anything which interests him is sure to be of 
vital concern to the nation. And if you ask him to- 
day for proof that his belief is well founded, he will 
point to the wide interest taken in his State’s 
somewhat amazing banking law which for the past 
fifteen years has guaranteed that every dollar 
placed in a State bank will be returned to its deposi- 
tor upon demand. Bank failures occur in Nebraska 
as well as in other States, but in Nebraska the 
depositor has no fear of such tragedies. For he 
knows that a dollar deposited in any of the 890 
State banks being operated at the present time will 
be paid back to him whether the bank fails or not. 

Since 1912, when the law became operative, 160 
State banks have been closed by the State depart- 
ment of banking. Of that number between 115 and 
120 have been put through receivership proceed- 
ings, while the remainder are being operated as 
going concerns by the State acting through a com- 
mission of bankers created by a legislative. act passed 
in 1923. Not a dollar of the $31,000,000 deposited 
in the banks which failed has been lost to its 
depositors. Toward the complete liquidation of their 
claims nearly $12,500,000 has been contributed by 
the solvent State banks in the form of assessments. 
The remainder was made up from the sale and col- 
lection of the assets of the defunct institutions, and 
when the cash on hand ran low, receivers’ certifi- 
cates, based on the security of the uncollected as- 
sets, were floated. ) 

In the early years of its operation — between 
Ig12 and 1920 — no strain was put upon the fund, 
as but eight banks, involving but a comparatively 
small assessment, were closed by the department 
of banking. With the deflation of 1920, however, 
came the real test of its economic soundness and 
ability to make good its pledges. Hundreds of the 
State banks were caught with slow paper that 
quickly developed into “frozen assets.” These 


fact that a vast shrink- 
age had taken place in the securities behind the 
loans. The time indeed was a critical one. 

Banks began tumbling right and left, and within 
a short time the $2,500,000 in the fund was ex- 
hausted. Special assessments to the limit had to be 
levied, and when this resource was exhausted the 
fund was forced to start borrowing money on re- 
ceivers’ certificates. By 1923 it was evident that 
the fund, then almost exhausted, would collapse 
unless something was done about it. 

When the Legislature assembled that winter a 
committee of bankers, equipped with a full knowl-. 
edge of the situation, laid all the facts and figures 
before committees and told them that unless the 
administration of the fund was placed immediately 
in the hands of the bankers themselves, depositors 
in banks that failed thereafter would be compelled 
to accept the dubious security of receivers’ certifi- 
cates backed only by the assets of the down-and- 
out institutions. The politicians set up a hue and 
cry that the bankers were seeking to wreck the 
law, but they were brushed aside, the bill passed, 
and a guaranty fund commission of seven bankers, 
one selected from each banking group in the State, 
took control of the assets. 


HEIR first step was to dissolve all of the court 

receiverships, many of them political’ plums 
given to favorites, each with a retinue of lawyers 
skilled in computing fees, In place of the receivers, 
members of the commission were named, to draw 
pay only when actually engaged in the work of 
cleaning up banks, and a small group of lawyers 
succeeded the many previously engaged. This 
drastic economy saved the fund from ruin. 

The new legislation which made economy possible 
was later supplemented with provisions that en- 
abled the commission, when the examination of a 
bank showed that it would be unable to weather 
the storm, to take charge and continue it in opera- 
tion, with full power to sell it to a competing bank, 
to wind it up, or to handle it so that it could safely 
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be turned back eventually to its owners. To finance 
the work, a specia! bankers’ conservation fund of 
$600,000 was created, from which loans are made 
to take care of immediate demands on the bank. 
A regular commercial business is transacted by 
them. Deposits are received and checks paid. In 
some instances permission to transfer funds to other 
banks for redeposit has been refused, but wherever 
a real need for the money exists it is paid faithfully 
to the depositor. 


ena basic reason for adopting this policy was to 
protect the guaranty fund from immediate lia- 
bility for the deposits, since none is taken over un- 
less it is on the verge of bankruptcy. Bank debtors 
will pay more readily when the institution is open 
than when it is closed, and, as the policy combines 
an insistence upon liquidation wherever it is pos- 
sible, the surprising record has been made that in 
the three years in which this plan has been followed 
over $5,000,000: of the assets of seventy-three banks 
have been collected and the deposits reduced by 
over $3,000,000. Where the bank is eventually 
closed or sold, the loss is paid out of the guaranty 
fund, always very much less than had a receiver 
taken charge instead of an agent of the commission, 
and the doubtful or bad assets turned over to the 
commission itself. 

The last computation made by the commission 
covers the handling of 151 defunct banks. These 
carried on their books assets valued at $47,428,000. 
From the fifty-eight that were handled under the 
old system of receiverships there was collected 
$8,571,000, and by the commission from the re- 
mainder, $18,770,000. These banks had liabilities 
at the date of suspension of $43,511.000. Of these 
the old receivers paid off $14,610,000 and the 
commission $16,325,000, nearly enough to pay the 
$31,000,000 owed depositors. In the going concerns 
there are liabilities of nearly $11,000,000. 

To illustrate the fact that under the old method 
the system of bank guaranty would have broken 
down, it may be cited that the old receiverships 
were able to collect only 43.54 per cent of the assets 
and had to draw upon the guaranty fund to pay 
48.35 per cent of the liabilities, whereas under the 
commission plan the collections of assets have 
been 58.24 per cent, while the fund had to be drawn 
upon to pay but 28.03 per cent of the depositors’ 
claims. Fifty-eight old receiverships drew a total 
of $7,706,211 from the guaranty fund, and fifty- 
seven new receiverships but $4,531,000. 

The commiss:on plan has made it possible to 
compromise on collections without going through 
court delays and determinations. Where a debtor 
has no property subject to levy and execution, the 
commission takes what he will pay. Where neces- 
sary, land has been taken in by paying the prior 
liens, and deeds have been accepted where the 


equity justifies the fund in keeping up the interest 
on the first mortgage. Over $1,000,000 of the fund’s 
assets are in judgments against men who will some 
day pay, while over $3,500,000 worth of land is 
owned. A conservative valuation of the assets on 
hand shows a total of $10,536,000, with total liabili- 
ties, including receivers’ certificates, of $13,252,000. 
Against the difference is to be applied the contin- 
gent stockholders’ liability, unenforceable until a 
bank has been cleaned up, of over $3,600,000. 

The issuance of receivers’ certificates is a system 
of financing by which notes of the fund are sold to 
investors ih order to obtain cash with which to pay 
depositors and avoid calling for contributions from 
the banks. These have a maturity of six months, 
and at no time has there been a default in payment 
of interest or principal; in fact, most of them are 
retired before they become due. 

The State of Nebraska does not guarantee the 
solvency of the fund nor does it pledge its own 
credit or resources to the payment in full of deposi- 
tors in banks chartered by the State. It merely acts 
as administrator of a fund created much as are the 
funds of assessment insurance companies. Nor is 
this fund assembled in the State treasury or else- 
where for use. The law merely requires each State 
bank to set on its books an account with the fund, 
and when the commission needs any of this money 
it makes a draft on each bank for its share. Each 
bank contributes to the fund on the basis of average 
deposits. The maximum assessment possible against 
a bank in any one year is six tenths of one per cent 
of its average daily deposits. A full assessment 
raised nearly $1,750,000, and it is from this source 
and the collected assets that the receivers’ certifi- 
cates are retired and depositors’ claims met. 


THER factors have made for continued sol- 
vency of the fund. As the original bill was 
drawn, it was made easy for anyone to enter the bank- 
ing business with small worry since, if he failed, the 
other banks would pay all depositors. The bankers 
have since changed the law to give closer scrutiny 
to new banking projects and to make possible the 
ousting of bank officials whose conduct justifies 
such summary measures. Where once five per cent 
interest on deposits was permitted, a sum in excess 
of safety rules, the limit now is four per cent; and 
where any secret promise or collateral agreement 
exists by which more is paid the deposit is auto- 
matically taken from under the protection of the 
fund and felony charges may be preferred against 
both the banker and the depositor. This last law 
was made necessary because the courts had held 
that if the banker promised to pay the excess in- 
terest out of his own pocket, the money was under 
the protection of the fund even if he lied about it 
and charged the bank with the payment. 
The law was forced upon (Continued on page 96) 
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The Bee Tree 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


Although Mr. Scoville’s legal business in Phila- 


and there had been a 


HIS is a sad 
story. It began gephia occupies most of his time, spare moments heavy freeze a few 


at “Faraway,” 
as I have named my 
little cabin in the bar- 
rens. As Midsummer 
Eve approached, I 
had a longing which 
fretted me like a 


spent in earnest nature study have made him one 
of America’s foremost amateur naturalists. A 
number of his unusual adventures have already been winter. The day I se- 
recorded for INDEPENDENT readers. “The Bee lected was a perfect 

Tree’ is quite in his most entertaining manner 


nights before, so that I 
felt sure that the bees 
had retired for the 


one in that week of 
Indian summer which 





thirst. Perhaps it 

was an inheritance from some ancestor two thou- 
sand years dead, who lived in the days when 
our British forbears spent Midsummer Eve and 
Midsummer Day feasting and frolicking in the 
woods and watched the elder of the druids cut 
the sacred mistletoe from an oak with a golden 
knife. Whatever the reason, Midsummer Eve 
found me at Faraway on the banks of a stream 
which stretched away all sepia and silver in the 
moonlight, beneath the dim green web of the over- 
hanging trees. The next morning I dived deep into 
that soft water, which showed a midnight violet 
through the rising mist, and felt its tingle run like 
cold fire through every vein. 

Noon found me in a dry ditch many miles away 
trying to identify the song of an unknown bird, 
which turned out after all to be only that little 
bandit, the Maryland yellowthroat, with his black 
mask, singing an original composition of his own 
instead of the regulation, “witchery, witchery, 
witchery,”’ of his clan. 

Suddenly I heard a deep, resonant hum from 
overhead so loud that I took it to be an airplane. 
It turned out to be a swarm of wild bees coming 
toward me in a whirling vortex fully six feet high. 
Then, before my delighted eyes, they proceeded to 
alight on a dead pine stub not ten feet from where 
I crouched and, entering through a flicker hole, 
took possession of that hollow tree for their home. 

From that day on I lived as a man would do who 
has discovered a hidden treasure which some day 
he will carry off. So far as I knew I was the only 
observer who had ever seen a swarm of wild bees 
select and enter their tree in the woods. It was a 
happy chance that would never come again, and I 
gloated over that tree all that summer and fall. 
Whenever I visited Faraway I would take the long 
walk that led to my treasure and watch the black 
smoke of bees pouring in and out of that wood- 
pecker’s hole, storing up honey for me—as I 
fondly imagined. 

At last the first frosts fell and I decided that the 
time had come to tap that tree. It was in November 


comes every year to 
the barrens. The air was all liquid gold and, although 
warm, had yet the taste and tingle of frost in its 
luminous depths. 

I had with me my brother, who is an authority 
on bee trees. At least, he once found back of the 
paneling in the house of our great-grandfather a 
hollow which a runaway swarm had filled with half a 
hundredweight of honey. We also brought along 
our wives to see fair play in the division of the 
spoils, and also because they positively refused to 
stay behind. With much difficulty and many loud 
squeals we got them across Treetop Bridge —a 
fallen pine which has lodged ten feet above the 
stream. Then I guided them by winding paths 
through the silent beauty of the barrens. Now and 
then we found, still growing, sprays of the tiny 
white blossoms of the polygonella, clumps of golden 
aster, or spires of the lilac blazing star, but for the 
most part the flowers had gone with the birds. 


HE woods looked like some wonderful Eastern 

carpet, frost-woven across the barrens in greens, 
golds, crimsons, and royal purples. The post oaks 
were copper lustre, the swamp maples flamed in 
crimson, and the blueberry bushes ran in waves of 
wine across the ground. Here and there swamp 
magnolia leaves showed emerald on one side and a 
silver-green on the other, while the star leaves of 
the sweet gums were a royal purple, and the sour 
gums dregs of wine. Here and there sounded the 
crystal-clear, high notes of tree crickets, hardy 
survivors of legions lost. 

At last we reached the deep dry ditch dug a 
hundred years ago when labor was cheap and 
running three miles through the woods from the 
Upper Dam to New Lisbon Pond. Following this 
we came to the bee tree. As I studied it carefully I 
saw a few black objects drift away from it through 
the shimmering air. I had intended to cut down that 
tree myself, but those floating black specks con- 
vinced me that here was a situation that required 
the attention of a better bee man ‘than I was. 
Handing the axe to my brother, I renounced in his 
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favor. When the bees poured out above him at his 
first stroke, he likewise renounced the honor and in 
two jumps joined the family group which had 
been watching him from a safe distance. Thereafter 
he made rude and abusive remarks about my un- 
selfish behavior. 







I DID not visit that tree again until Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, 1927. Again and again I planned 
to go, but something always happened to prevent 
As I reached my cabin that February afternoon 
the barrens were agleam with pale gold winter 
sunshine. The half moon hung in the sky like a 
section of alabaster, white as frost above a sea of 
green pines. Westering down the sky the level 
beams of the setting sun lighted up the frozen pools 
showing here and there like huge pewter platters. 
A flock of early redwings sang creakingly from a 
tree top, and the alders showed a hazy purple 
against the yellow marsh grass, waving like a 
woman’s hair in the wind. 

That night the banker stayed with me. I have no 
doubt that he is a good banker and properly guides 
the destiny of the great company of which he is the 
head. I must say, however, that a wonderful cook 
was wasted when he was elected to his present high 
office. He broiled a great steak over white-oak coals, 
roasted onions from the receipt which made John 
Burroughs famous, and for dessert served a huge 
covey of flapjacks covered with fresh butter and 
maple syrup. I assured him that the next day we 
would have honey for them in place of the syrup. 

The following morning, in order to prove that 
we were still young and hardy, we ran down through 
the snow and took a quick dip in the stream — 
quick is the word —and after breakfast started 
for the bee tree. The cranberry bog showed a dark 
crimson against patches of blue-shadowed snow, 




























while the sweet-fern bushes were cinnamon-brown, 
and slim, silver birches with wine-red twigs gleamed 
here and there against the dull green of the pitch 
pines and the carmine canes of the cassandra 
bushes. 

When at last we reached the tree it seemed to 
have changed since I last saw it and to have grown 
bigger and burlier. Nevertheless, I assured the 
banker that it was probably full of honey, and after 
half an hour of hard work we succeeded in felling it. 
Then we examined it from end to end and split 
every decayed part of it — but the nearest we came 
to finding a swarm of bees was a colony of hiber- 
nating mud wasps. I could not understand it. 
Neither could the banker, and I realized from his 
cold looks that my reputation for truth and veracity 
would be quoted by him thereafter at a figure far 
below par. 


ADLY and shamedly I started back along that 
ditch. As I turned a little bend I saw just 
before me another dead pine almost an exact dupli- 
cate of the one we had just felled and realized that 
we had cut down with much labor the wrong tree. 
A few quick strokes and the right one tottered and 
fell. As the banker split the part of the tree just 
above the woodpecker’s hole we caught the gleam 
of honeycomb within. The hollow was packed with 
them set on edge lengthwise with the tree and rang- 
ing from a foot to five inches in length. Some of the 
older ones were amber-brown, others were honey- 
yellow, and one small one was white as wax. On 
one comb a teacupful of dead bees were clustered 
and it was partly filled with small bees thrust head- 
first into the hexagonal cells. 
In all there were over a dozen combs of various 
shapes, sizes, and colors, every last one of them — 


empty. 






























Andrews 


He chose by preference a cockleshell 
That needed tiller work at every wave 
And constant bailing, if he were to save 
That little that had served him over well. 

When March blew yellow weather up from hell 
He played a game of forfeits with a grave 

And laughed the loudest when he turned to shave 
The ragged reef that held the harbor bell. 


While others ran for home with shortened sail, 
He loved to meet a wind with teeth, and tack; 
And when we sought the secret in his breast, 
We caught the distant glimmer of a grail 

In eyes that mocked us as he answered back, 
“‘A few men travel east by sailing west.” 


A. K. Laine. 
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Readers and Writers 


zac’s sister, described in her little 

book about her brother, published 
some seventy years ago, how he first con- 
ceived and announced to her the plan of 
the “‘Comédie Humaine.” I was reminded 
of the passage by two books on Balzac 
of more recent date, to wit, Miss Ethel 
Preston’s “Recherches sur la Technique 
de Balzac’”’ (Paris: Les Presses Frangaises) 
and René Benjamin’s “Balzac” (Knopf), 
which is J. F. Scanlan’s translation of “La 
Prodigieuse Vie d’Honoré Balzac” (Paris: 
Plon). Mme. Surville’s reference is 
brief, but indicates the essentials which 
Miss Preston and René Benjamin have 
utilized for their respective and very dif- 
ferent purposes. 

According to his sister, Balzac began to 
write with the intention of doing for vari- 
.ous periods in French history what Walter 
Scott did for the history of Scotland. Then 
he changed his mind and decided to be the 
historian of his own epoch — hence, the 
first classification of his novels as “‘ Etudes 
de Moeurs.” In 1833, however, after the 
publication of “Le Médecin de Cam- 
pagne,” to quote Mme. Surville, “he 
conceived the idea of connecting his char- 
acters so that all of them should form a 
complete social hierarchy. The day when 
he was inspired by this idea was a great 
day for him!” And he immediately set off 
to his sister’s to tell her that he was 
“simply about to become a genius, and 
nothing less,” and to outline the whole 
system of the “‘Comédie Humaine.” 


Mx LAURE SURVILLE, Bal- 


N René Benjamin’s “ novelized” life of 
Balzac this incident supplies the au- 
thor with many amusing pages in which 
is described Balzac’s precipitous flight to 
his sister’s, urged by the compelling desire 
to announce to someone who loved him 
the discovery which was, as he seems to 
have foreseen, to be the secret and basis of 
his enduring fame and of his prodigious 
achievement. His excited talk is con- 
stantly interrupted by the intrusion of 
domestic matters to which Laure Surville, 
despite her love and admiration for her 
brother, feels bound to attend. Balzac 
fumes impatiently while meals and wash- 
erwomen interrupt the flow of his enthu- 
siasm. The scene is a favorable specimen 
of Benjamin’s method, behind which lies 
exact documentation, despite the novel- 
ist’s license characteristic of this type of 
book. In this instance the continuous flow 
of conversation, obviously invented, tends 
to weary the reader who likes his biog- 
raphy “straight.” 
Miss Preston’s book, “Recherches sur 
la Technique de Balzac,” is a study of 


By Ernest Boyd 


“the systematically recurring characters 
in the Comédie Humaine.” In other words, 
what Balzac so joyfully announced to his 
sister is contained in the subtitle of Miss 
Preston’s thesis. The day that Balzac real- 
ized the possibilities of reintroducing his 
different characters into different books, 
of keeping his readers in touch with them 
at different stages of their careers, of 
showing their interrelation, the plan of his 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
Fiction 

Twilight Sleep. By Edith Wharton 
(Appleton). 

Bread and Fire. By Charles R. 
Walker (Houghton Mifflin). 

Mr. Fortune’s Maggot. By Sylvia 
Townsend Warner (Viking Press). 

The Honorable Picnic. By Thomas 
Raucat (Viking Press). 

Pretty Creatures. By William Ger- 
hardi (Duffield). 

GENERAL 

Trader Horn: Being the Life and 
Works of Alfred Aloysius Horn 
(Simon and Schuster). 

The Last Salon: Anatole France and 
His Muse. By Jeanne Maurice 
Pouquet (Harcourt, Brace). 

Disraeli. By D. L. Murray (Little, 
Brown). 

Grotesques. By Mary Cass Canfield 
(Harper). 











“Human Comedy” was fixed for the rest 
of his life. Without notes he carried with 
him this vast panorama of French society, 
these characters who took on a greater 
reality in his imagination than the real 
people from whom some of them were 
drawn, and created the imperishable 
monument which is unique in French or 
any other fiction. 

Repertories of the characters in Balzac 
exist; they are even included in some of 
the English sets which once engaged the 
ingenuity of the subscription booksellers 
in this country. But they are merely bio- 
graphical dictionaries of little more than 
reference use. Miss Preston’s work is of a 
very different order, for it does all that 
those repertories did, and at the same time 
makes a vital contribution to the under- 
standing of Balzac’s method and his great- 
ness. Where Cerfbeer and Christophe, in 
their standard “‘ Répertoire de la Comédie 
Humaine,” merely gave an alphabetic dic- 
tionary of names, including, as Emile 
Henriot reminds readers of the Temps in a 


friendly review of Miss Preston, “the toad 
Astaroth” used by a fortune teller, she 
methodically classifies the various social 
groups depicted by Balzac and explains 
the system which he employed. 

The author himself left behind him no 
evidence of a drafted plan, no references in 
his correspondence, so voluminously self- 
explanatory, of the way in which he 
conceived and carried out his gigantic en- 
terprise. His sister’s account, quoted also 
by Miss Preston, is all that we know on the 
subject. It was not until nine years later, 
in 1842, when he wrote the preface to the 
first edition of his works under the general 
title of the “Comédie Humaine,” that he 
explained how he had come to adopt a 
method, the system of recurring charac- 
ters, which would give to his writings a 
unity more profound than was possible in 
following his first model, Walter Scott. 


ISS PRESTON’S painstaking text 

is supplemented by a graph show- 

ing at a glance the fruits of her research. 
This graph shows that the first volume to 
contain characters already known to read- 
ers of the earlier works was “Le Pére 
Goriot,” which appeared in 1835. From 
that date until 1854, when the unfinished 
“Les Petits Bourgeois” was posthu- 
mously published, the same procedure was 
followed. In the first-mentioned story 
thirty-five characters reappeared; in the 
“Cabinet des Antiques,” forty-six; in 
“César Birotteau,” 104; in “Les Illusions 
Perdues,” 116; and in “Splendeurs et 
Miséres des Courtisanes” no less than 155. 
Then, as the earlier works were reissued 
they were connected with their successors 
by the introduction of characters which 
were not in them in the original versions, 
but whose presence was rendered neces- 
sary by their presence in the volumes 
posterior to “Le Pére Goriot.” Marcel 
Bouteron, most eminent of Balzaciens, in 
his introduction to Miss Preston’s book, 


points out that the process was not con- - 


fined to the elimination of imaginary 
characters, but that real people, such as 
Oudinot and Lamartine, were discarded in 
favor of Balzac’s own creations subse- 
quent to 1842. The world of his “ Comédie 
Humaine” was more real to him than the 
reality. Only thus, Miss Preston believes, 
could he have executed his colossal plan, 
in which he is never at fault in a date ora 
reference. He lived intensely from 1833 
until his death with the creatures of his 
teeming imagination, taking up their story 
at any point, never losing sight of even the 
least important of them. The astounding 
genius of the man stands out more clearly 
as a result of Miss Preston’s scholarship. 
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Science, the New Superstition 
A Review by Charles R. Walker 


SCIENCE THE FALSE MESSIAH. 
By C. E. Ayres. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. $3.00. 


ITH a pen dipped in sulphuric 

acid, some of it, at least, manu- 

factured at 421 West Twenty- 
first Street, — office of the New Republic, 
— Mr. Ayres very ably proves science, or 
something called by that name, to be the 
new superstition or folklore of America. 
The book is calculated to infuriate, 
among others, the following groups: the 
scientists, the business men, the philoso- 
phers, the academicians, and the ordinary 
standardized Americans. There are, no 
doubt, others whom Mr. Ayres’ peculiarly 
pervasive acid touch will anger or at least 
annoy. Almost no one escapes, least of 
all, I believe, Mr. Ayres himself. The 
book is full of cracks at much subtle 
buncombe in high places; many of them are 
wise indeed, but some are foolish. These 
latter occur when Mr. Ayres’ bitter talent 
for epigram leads him to say what he 
doesn’t mean, or when he generalizes too 
rambunctiously from too scanty evidence. 
Such faults in a parry-and-thrust book 
like this one will cause thin-skinned and 
disgruntled old gentlemen to put the 
book down before the author hammers 
home his points. And that will be too bad, 
for it will do every American capable of 
getting mad enough to think a great 
deal of good. 


ALFWAY through the book, Mr. 

Ayres puts down an admittedly 
blasphemous transformation of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. It illustrates something of 
his method, and some of the faults of 
which he is accusing American society. 


I believe in atoms, molecules, and 
electrons, matter of heaven and earth, 
and electrical energy its only form. I 
believe in modern science, conceived by 
Copernicus and borne out by Newton, 
which suffered under the Inquisition, was 
persecuted and anathematized, but rose 
to be the right hand of civilization as a 
consequence of the fact that it rules the 
quick and the dead. I believe in the Na- 
tional Research Council, the communion 
of scientists, the publications of discov- 
eries, the control of nature, and progress 
everlasting. Amen. 


As Mr. Ayres proceeds to demonstrate 
by chapter and verse, this is rather more 
than an ingenious, amusing, and possibly 
sacrilegious parody of the Apostles’ 
Creed. The modern American accepts 
the discoveries of scientists: the law of 
gravitation, the new physics, relativity, 
and the rest — why? On scientific grounds, 


because he has worked the theories out 
himself in the laboratory? Not at all. 
Because everybody believes what the 
scientists tell us, as once upon a time 
everybody believed the pronouncements 
of bishops and priests. It is part of the new 
folklore, and we accept it as the Israelites 
accepted the law from Moses when he 
came down from Mount Sinai. The only 
difference is that the modern high priest 
descends from the laboratory. One kind of 
authority has been merely substituted 
for another. 


UT how did the new authority get 
into the folklore? Here Mr. Ayres 
makes one of his telling points, though he 
labors it a bit. Do we accept the dictates 
of science because of our enlightened 
respect for reason, he asks, whereas our 
fathers accepted folklore because of their 
benighted addiction to superstition? No. 
We accept it because the advent of science 
occurred simultaneously with the advent 
of the machine technology. Machines — 
in the widest possible sense — have 
changed the whole physical and mental 
landscape of modern civilization. If 
scientists can take us up in airplanes and 
down in elevators, and give us radios and 
fireless cookers, we are — quite naturally 
— prepared to make them heroes, and 
believe anything they may say or promise. 
For the modern folklore that clusters 
about science is composed not only of 
what scientists as laboratory workers 
cautiously put down mathematically in 
their notebooks, but also everything 
which they, as prejudiced human beings 
with pews in church — for many have 
them — and a stake in the country or 
in an electric instrument factory, think 
science may do. 

Mr. Ayres examines with a sharp in- 
tellectual scalpel the claims of scientists 
and of their worshiping satellites to con- 
trol society and make it a good place, 
satisfying to the inward needs of man. 
These claims by and for scientists — 
which are of course not science but folk- 
lore — turn out to be rather less satisfac- 
tory than the older “superstitions” in 
harmonizing man’s spirit with his physical 
environment. He then proceeds to ex- 
amine the attempts of scientists to “rec- 
oncile Science and Religion,” dwelling 
on the obvious and neglected fact that 
scientists, before they became such, were 
men. A surprising number, he discovers, 
take the greatest care to state publicly 
that their researches, far from discrediting 
religion, actually prove it. This is a natural 
position for a man to take, but it is by 
way of science slipping into folklore, 


rather than of religion attaining the dig- 
nity and precision of science. The re- 
ligionists, on the other hand, who come 
at the dilemma from the other end, seek 
by reform and modernism to harmonize 
the old religion with the new knowledge 


‘ and end by destroying the old religion. 


His account of the gradual vaporization 
of Protestantism under successive waves 
of liberalism is a highly funereal chapter. 

Scientific old gentlemen with respect 
for tradition and unconscious memories 
of an evangelical childhood are not the 
only reverters to folklore in the name of 
science who come in for Mr. Ayres’ scorn. 
There are the respectable leaders of mod- 
ern industry who often find it convenient 
to invoke the sanctified economics of the 
Eighteenth Century — supply and de- 
mand, for example — to gloss over the 
corrupt practices of a later day. How 
many employers throughout the Nine- 
teenth Century reduced wages to a 
starvation point because it was the only 
“scientific” thing to do? 


NOTHER large group in the his- 
tory of modern thought which has 
tackled the “reconciliation of Science and 
Religion” is the philosophers. Being 
somewhat prejudiced in favor of reason, 
this reviewer believes he finds weaknesses 
and important omissions in these pages 
of Mr. Ayres, especially in his neglect of 
recent thinkers such as Professor White- 
head. The latter does not, indeed, 
reconcile science and religion in the older 
sense, but attempts to create a working 
chart upon which the folklore phenomena 
of religion and the discoveries of the new 
science can be intelligibly and usefully 
viewed. But in the run of Mr. Ayres’ 
argument I am quite willing to appreciate 
the force of his summary of the philo- 
sophic reconcilers: “ What human potency 
has this Pure Being [modern metaphys- 
ics]?”’ he asks. “None whatever. For the 
remission of sins, for guidance upon earth 
and salvation hereafter, it is as powerless 
as a Christmas-tree locomotive.” 

Mr. Ayres has written a book of both 
keenness and courage. At bottom it 
questions why modern life, despite in- 
ventions, despite our inherited culture, 
despite machines, despite science, is in 
many profound ways without gusto or 
satisfaction. The answer is left to the 
reader, who is somewhat better equipped 
for the job, no doubt, after his perusal of 
this book. Mr. Ayres is not always con- 
vincing, but he has the faculty of pro- 
voking thought. And with this spur, 
perhaps someone will rise up to answer 
his question. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Gentleman from the 22nd. The Auto- 
biography of Benjamin Antin. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 


ENJAMIN ANTIN was born to 

Jewish parents in Berlinetz, Russia, 
where he lived in a single room with nine 
brothers and sisters. Before adolescence 
he went to work—long hours, from 
dawn until after dark. One night he 
visited a cinema and was thrilled by 
pictures of New York; a sister sent money 
from America, and with scores of other 
Jews he escaped into Holland. In New 
York he worked in a sweatshop sixteen 
hours a day, studying when he could. 
Finally he secured work with shorter 
hours and attended night school, later 
high school, still later law college — 
working hard all the time. He became a 
teacher in night school for other Russian 
Jews, winning many friends, and was 
eventually elected to the State Legisla- 
ture. He is now a State Senator, the author 
of many humane bills. He writes excitedly, 
tracing his strange rise with an agitated 
pen. Though he sometimes sacrifices 
clarity for effect, his autobiography is the 
gripping record of a life moved hither and 
yon by strange forces. 


* * * * * 


The Constant Simp. By Nell Martin. 
New York: Rae D. Henkle Co. $2.00. 


HIS reviewer tried Miss Martin’s 

book on his vacation and found it not 
wanting in entertainment. This ought to 
be praise enough for a volume of its sort, 
particularly as most books get very short 
treatment indeed when the serious busi- 
ness of pursuing a holiday is afoot. In 
fact, the author has given us littie more 
than a series of amusing short stories, 
bound together only by a community of 
names and the good faith of her publisher. 
But they are amusing for all that, and 
should be put in the vacation suitcase, 
whence they may be extracted and read 
when the traveler has returned to work. 


* * * * * 


Barnum’s Own Story. By P. T. Barnum. 
New York: The Viking Press. $2.00. 


HE rugged honesty of the author 

of humbug, pioneer of publicity, and 
originator of the theory that there is a 
fool born every minute is indelibly written 
into his autobiography. The volume is 
replete with engaging anecdotes, vivid 
experiences, and the peregrinations of an 
interesting man among crowds and in the 
courts of Europe. He tells of the ready 
wit of the famous Tom Thumb and 
Commodore Nutt, the sublime graces 
of Jenny Lind, whom he engaged on her 


first American tour enriching himself to 
the extent of half a million dollars. The 
book is a fascinating human document by 
a fascinating man. His record of his own 
bankruptcy at the age of forty-five, and his 
subsequent winning of a huge fortune, 
reveals characteristics which made the 
showman beloved of two continents. 
Barnum’s autobiography is refreshingly 
frank. He admits every hoax by which he 
filched dollars from a gullible public — 
but he condoned his own fakes and fab- 
rications by the conviction, carefully 
arrived at, that the public loves to be 
fooled. One who reads this reprint 
must discover new significance in the 
declaration that “Barnum was right.” 


* ee * * 


Jungle Paths and Inca Ruins. By William 
M. McGovern. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $5.00. 

ITH an irresistible appeal to the 
reader’s love of the adventurous, 


the romantic, and the thrilling, Dr. Mc- 


Govern has written the account of his 
travels in an hitherto unexplored and 
uncharted portion of the upper Amazon- 
ian jungle, and into the dwellings of the 
ancient Incas. One is impressed with the 
magnificence and the daring of his under- 
taking from the first, although he rather 
deprecates his accomplishment in estab- 
lishing the first contact with the savage 
Indian tribes of the upper Amazon. He is a 
master of tact in dealing with the natives, 
and the important discoveries he made, 
together with the. interesting mementos 
he brought back, are a tribute to this tact. 
Dr. McGovern’s book is written with a 
refreshing sense of humor that rescues the 
more scientific passages from tedium for 
the uninitiated, and the lay reader, who 
likes to take his adventure in an armchair, 
will find plenty to occupy his attention far 
into the early hours. Dr. McGovern, it will 
be remembered, was the author of “To 
Lhassa in Disguise,” an account of his 
trials along the hard road to the forbidden 
city of Tibet. 


* eee * 


Detours. By Octavus Roy Cohen. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


OR some strange reason the popularity 

of this author seems to be based upon 
his negro stories. We do not doubt, of 
course, that “such popularity must be 
deserved ”’; but far better able to represent 
the abilities of the man are his tales — 
Southern in background, to be sure — 
told without the aid of dialect and with 
rather less local color. Of such stuff is 
“Detours” composed. And here one finds 


fresh reason for believing that Mr. Cohen 
should rank with Ring Lardner of “The 
Love Nest” or Scott Fitzgerald of “All 
the Sad Young Men” at the front of 
modern American short-story writers in 
what might possibly be called the vernac- 
ular school. “‘ Detours” is well worth the 
while of any oné who enjoys pungent 
writing and is not afraid to take his read- 
ing as a stimulant as well as a palliative. 


* * eK * 


Spread Eagle. By George S. Brooks and 
Walter B. Lister. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 


F there had been any point in the au- 
thors’ propagandizing in the third act 
of their play, or if they had been at all 
sincere in doing so, “Spread Eagle” might 
have been something more than merely 
amusing melodrama in the modern man- 
ner. As a matter of fact, it is to be doubted 
if either of them feels any more deeply 
about war than the average top sergeant 
— certainly they give no evidence of great 
feeling. Apparently they have seen that 
the “What Price Glory”’ wagon is a good 
one upon which to take a ride, although 
they cherish no great desire to arrive any- 
where in particular. For two acts the pace 
is fast and furious; after that comes a 
cloud of hokum to obscure their way. 
Nevertheless, “Spread Eagle” is a 
gorgeous bit of playwrighting of its kind. 
It is expertly constructed; as now seen in 
New York, it is consummately presented, 
and altogether amusing. If some there be 
to draw a moral from it, no harm is done. 
And those who do not take it so seriously 
can find it none the less absorbing. 


* ee *K * 


The Brethren of the Axe. By John Somers. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


HE adventures of a young English- 
man connected with the British secret 
service who is sent to Venice to solve an 


international mystery. A few hours after - 


his arrival an unknown man attempts to 
kill him by poisoning his wine, but by a 
fluke of luck he discovers his danger just 
in the nick of time. The mysterious 
assassin is determined to get the young 
detective who has one miraculous escape 
after another — in fact, that sums up the 
whole yarn. One wishes the escapes were 
fewer and more convincing. Many things 
depend on the Englishman’s success — 
his reputation, his life, his chance to win 
the-girl he loves, and the peace of Europe 
—yet he has such luck in the perilous 
game he is playing that it all seems unreal 
and fails to elicit anything but bewilder- 
ment from the reader. 
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What the World Is Doing 


oie Geneva conference upon limita- 


tion of naval armament continues 
its sessions without any definite 
progress in the field which is now the whole 
crux of the discussion — cruisers. The argu- 
ment has largely limited 
ee itself in recent sessions to 
the United States and Great 
Britain, with Japan playing a more pas- 
sive, but none the less firm réle in insist- 
ing that she will support no agreement 
which means in effect that she must under- 
take a huge building program in the 
cruiser class in order to bring her strength 
to the “3” ratio, which she has been 
granted in capital ships, as against “5” 
for the United States and Great Britain. 
This insistent position of Japan, though 
it has not been greatly stressed in dis- 
patches, is apparently playing no small 
part in orienting the discussions. 

The differences between the United 
States and Great Britain have revolved 
about two main arguments: first, Ameri- 
can insistence upon a maximum tonnage 

J of 250,000, later raised to 
cman res and finally tenta- 
tively placed at 400,000 as the absolute 
outside which this nation would reluc- 
tantly build to. Great Britain’s minimum 
figure was first placed at 600,000 tons — 
a point at which she stated definitely she 
must keep her cruisers in order to pro- 
tect her widespread routes of trade and 
insure the British Isles against starvation 
in time of war. W. C. Bripceman, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who heads the 
British delegation, has pointed out that 
Great Britain can never keep more than 
a seven weeks’ supply of food on hand. 
During the discussions, the British mini- 
mum figure was tentatively reduced to 
470,000 tons, and it appears now that it 
may be shaved down to the 400,000-ton 
limit, a figure to which Japan will raise 
violent objection as forcing her into an 
expensive building program. 

The second point of divergence between 
British and American delegations is upon 
the basis of figuring tonnage strength. 
The Americans have insisted upon global, 

or gross, tonnage — 

Giobal sine x: mi a na 
Tonnage : ‘tl 
and allowing each nation to 
build its cruisers of whatever size it de- 
sired up to 10,000 tons, providing the 
total agreed upon is not exceeded by the 
aggregate tonnage of the ships. The Brit- 
ish, on the other hand, have insisted upon 
a program which would demand ship-for- 
ship parity between the two nations — 
that is, each nation should have so many 
10,000-ton cruisers, so many 7,500-ton 
cruisers, and so on. To this proposal, 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


Hucu S. Gisson, American Ambassador 
to Belgium, who heads our delegation, 
has objected. For Great Britain’s needs, 
as explained by Mr. Bripcemay, are for 
lighter cruisers than those which we re- 
quire. The First Lord of the Admiralty 
has characterized Britain’s desires as 
being only for lighter cruisers which he 
contends can in no sense of the word be 
considered as aggressive weapons, as he 
feels 10,000-ton cruisers to be. Britain 
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needs seventy cruisers, he says, in order to 
guarantee her security. 

Our delegation sees the necessity of 
having a sufficient number of 10,000-ton 
cruisers to protect our troops in case of 
a war in the Far East. Lighter cruisers 
have not a sufficiently wide 
cruising radius to enable 
them to negotiate the Pa- 
cific, and therefore would not satsify our 
own security needs. Mr. Grsson has tenta- 
tively advanced twenty-five as our need 
in cruiser strength in the 10,000-ton class, 
a proposal which Great Britain has re- 
garded with little pleasure, since Mr. 
BripcEman has intimated that his nation 
would feel itself forced to build ship for 
ship with us and Britain does not need 
twenty-five 10,000-ton cruisers. 

More recently, a different proposal has 
come from the British, tentative, to be 


10,000-ton 
rui 


sure, but hopefully presented in the 
spirit of compromise. This would fix the 
10,000-ton cruisers’ num- 
ber at from ten to thirteen, 
whereas both nations would use the re- 
mainder of the total agreed tonnage to 
build light cruisers of any size they saw 
fit. This marks a partial swing to the 
United States’ position. 

Another problem which is causing 
difficulties between the two delegations 
is the British desire to reduce the guns on 
7,500-ton cruisers from eight-inch to 

six-inch. Our naval experts 
RE ON toe objected to this propo- 
sition on the ground that in the event of 
war it would enable the British to im- 
press their great merchant fleet. 

Ireland was shocked on Sunday, July 
10, by the assassination of Kevin 
O’Hicers, Vice President of the Irish 
Free State, Minister of Justice, and 

..,. Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
—" Mr. O’Hicerns was walking 
from his home just outside 
Dublin to noon mass when an automobile 
drew up beside him and three men leaped 
out, firing a dozen bullets into his head 
and body. He lived for a few hours after- 
wards and died, saying, “I go to join 
Micwaet Co uns.” Cou.ins, chief of 
the provisional Free State Government, 
was shot from ambush in August, 1922. 

O’Hicerns had been an uncompromis- 
ing foe of Eamon De Vatera, head of the 
Republican faction which has opposed 
the Free State since it was set up, and it 

has been supposed that his 

No Civil assassination was committed 

by adherents of this group. 
The adjudant general of the Republican 
army, however, immediately issued a 
statement denying any part in the crime. 
De Vatera himself also expressed horror 
at the murder and denied that it had been 
committed with the knowledge of any 
Republican element. A thorough search 
is being conducted for the murderers. 
Although they have not been definitely 
apprehended so far, several suspects have 
been taken. Fears that this crime would 
lead to a new outbreak of civil war in 
Ireland seem to have been unfounded. 

Henry Foro, billionaire automobile 
manufacturer of Detroit, has now re- 
tracted attacks made upon the Jewish 
race by his weekly magazine, the Dear- 
ade Peed born Independent. His state- 

+~-., ment, which contains abject 

sari ocitis apology for the “mental 
anguish” caused by publication of the 
articles, appeared in a copyrighted article 
in the New York American. The apology, 
it is said, will result in a withdrawal 


Compromise 
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of the $1,000,000 libel suit brought 
against him by Aaron Sapiro, Chicago 
lawyer and organizer of codperatives, 
which was tried in Detroit last spring, 
but ended abruptly in a mistrial. Sapiro 
had been planning to reopen the case. 
It will also call a halt to HERMAN BeERn- 
STEIN’S suit for $200,000 damages. 

Mr. Ford’s statement says in part: 
“In the multitude of my activities it has 
been impossible for me to devote personal 
attention to their management or keep 

it informed as to their con- 
tents. It has therefore in- 
meron evitably followed that the 
conduct and policies of these publications 
had to be delegated to men whom I placed 
in charge of them and upon whom I 
relied implicitly.” Mr. Ford goes on to 
say that he has only recently made a sur- 
vey of the articles published in his journal, 
as a result of which he is “deeply mortified 
that this journal . . . has been made the 
medium for resurrecting exploded fictions, 
for giving currency to the so-called Pro- 
tocols of the Wise Men of Zion, which 
have been demonstrated, as I learn, to 
be gross forgeries, and for contending 
that the Jews have been engaged in a 
conspiracy to control the capital and the 
industries of the world, besides laying at 
their door many offenses against decency, 
public order, and good morals. Had I 
appreciated even the general nature, to 
say nothing of the details of these ut- 
terances, I would have forbidden their 
circulation without a moment’s hesitation, 
because I am fully aware of the virtues of 
the Jewish people as a whole... of 
their sobriety and diligence, their benev- 
olence and their unselfish interest in the 
public welfare. 

“T deem it to be my duty as an honor- 
able man to make amends for the wrong 
done to the Jews as fellow men and 
brothers, by asking their forgiveness for 

. the harm I have unin- 

Friend of tionally committed, by re- 
tracting so far as lies within 
my power the offensive charges laid at 
their door by these publications, and by 
giving them the unqualified assurance 
that henceforth they may look to me for 
friendship and good will.” 

Rumors of well over a year’s standing 
that James R. SHEFFIELD, United States 
Ambassador to Mexico, was upon the 
point of resigning his post, have finally 

been confirmed from Rapid 
Mr. Sheffield City, South Dakota, bane 

Resigns é 

of the summer executive 
offices of the Government. Mr. SHEFFIELD 
recently returned from Mexico City and 
went directly to Rapid City to confer 
with the President. At the close of their 
conference, Mr. SHEFFIELD’s resignation 
together with Mr. Coo.ipce’s formal 
acceptance were made public. The resig- 
nation will become effective when Mr. 
SHEFFIELD’s successor is designated, and 
this appointment will be made in Septem- 


ber. Meanwhile, Mr. SHErFiELD plans 
to spend two months in Europe. 

Commander Ricuarp E. Byrp and his 
companions, Lieut. GzorcE O. NovILLe, 
Bert Acosta, and Lieut. BERNT BALCHEN, 
boarded the Leviathan at Cherbourg on 
July 12 with the cheers and 
good wishes of France ring- 
ing in their ears. A mighty 
crowd had come down to see the gallant 
aviators who flew the America from 
Roosevelt Field to the coast of France, 
and before the tender took them away to 
the side of the great United States Lines 
steamer, Commander Byro said farewell, 
supplementing the longer leave-taking 
which he had given to the press to be 
broadcast to the people of France. “We 
expected no reception,” he said, “but we 
have received a marvelous one, far beyond 
that which we deserved. That reception 
showed us the generous sporting heart of 
France.” New York plans a vast recep- 
tion for the flyers upon their return, en- 
tirely comparable to that tendered 
Colonel LinpsBercu. 

Cuartes S. Levine, companion of 
Ciarence D. CHAMBERLIN upon the 
second transatlantic flight, is still planning 
to fly the Columbia back to the United 
; States, though it is no 

Piyiig Back longer any ite that a 
split has occurred between him and 
CHAMBERLIN who returned with Com- 
mander Byrp and his party on the Levia- 
than. CHAMBERLIN piloted the Columbia 
from Paris to Croydon Airdrome near 
London, showing Maurice Drovuuin, 
French pilot whom Levine has selected 
for the east-west flight, the technique of 
operating the ’plane. In London, Cuam- 
BERLIN and LEvINE parted, Drovunin pi- 
loting the ’plane back across the Channel 
to Le Bourget. A new engine has been 
ordered from the United States, and 
Levine has summoned the mechanician 
who put the ’plane in condition before her 
first transatlantic hop. He expects to take 
off in August. DrovuHin, it appears, 
speaks no English, and Levine, no French, 
so that their voyage promises to be a 
somewhat uncommunicative affair. They 
expect to take the southern rather than 
the northern route which has been fol- 
lowed upon all transatlantic flights so far. 
Two English ’planes are said to be pre- 
paring for a transatlantic hop; there is a 
French flight in progress, as well as a 
German one. All are eager to be first in 
negotiating the east-west passage, ad- 
mittedly more difficult than the other be- 
cause of adverse winds. 

The Golden Gate resounded with a 
gigantic acclaim on July 12 when the 
steamer Maui poked her nose through 
the curtain of fog. On board were Lieut. 

... Lester J. Mairranp and 
eet Lieut. ALBERT HEGENBER- 
wee Army aviators who 
completed the first flight from California 
to Hawaii, and, incidentally, hung up a 


Off for 
Home 


record for the longest all-water hop in the 
history of aviation. San Francisco and 
Oakland turned out their thousands to 
greet the returning aviators, and to cheer 
their brave achievement. 

The Federal Trade Commission took a 
step into the moving-picture world on 
July 9 when its members cited ADoLPx 
Zuxor, Jesse L. Lasky, and the Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation 
for conspiracy aimed at an 
unfair monopoly of the 
motion-picture industry. The specific 
charges against the individuals and 
corporation are that they have employed 
coercive methods in forcing theatres to 
book their pictures by a so-called “block” 
system. By this method, exhibitors are 
required to accept a number of pictures 
in a block, whether they want them or not, 
if they are to get a single picture which 
they do want. The company has also 
acquired, or threatened to acquire, ac- 
cording to the Commission, certain 
theatres with a view to intimidating 
exhibitors and forcing them to lease 
Famous Players-Lasky films. Within 
sixty days, the corporation must file a 
report with the Commission giving satis- 
factory evidence that its orders have been 
complied with. 

The new prohibition chief called his 
aids to him on July 11 for a preliminary 
conference in Washington. Seymour W. 
Lowman, Assistant Secretary of the 

Treasury in charge of pro- 

So hibition ate chal vil 

ow-wow ; 

not actually assume his 

new duties until August 1, the date when 
Brig. Gen. Lincotn C. ANDREWS, present 
chief, formally resigns his post. But Mr. 
Lowman, former lieutenant governor of 
New York State, is already surveying the 
situation, and it is understood that the 
summoning of district dry chiefs to Wash- 
ington was for the purpose of making an 
examination of their qualifications to 
continue in service, as well as to furnish 
an opportunity for discussing the en- 
forcement situation. Dr. James M. 
Doran, new Prohibition Commissioner, 
is apparently to have more of the actual 
work of supervising enforcement of the 


Movie 


law than had his predecessor under 


General ANDREWs. 

Roumania’s election to the lower house 
of her National Assembly on July 9 was 
somewhat eloquent evidence to the often- 
reiterated statement that the party 
which holds the elections 
is the one which gains the 
seats. The new Premier, 
Jon BraTiano, won eighty per cent of 
the seats while General Averscu, his 
predecessor was credited with not a 
single victory. Last year, when General 
AveErscu governed the elections as Prime 
Minister, the Bratiano. Liberals suc- 
ceeded in getting but fifteen seats, while 
General Averscu polled a good three- 
fourths majority. 


To the 
Victor... 
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The Editor Steps Down 


/® MONG the more recent comments 
A upon the letter: of Dr. George H. 
Bigelow, Massachusetts Commis- 
sioner of Public Health, which appeared in 
Tue INDEPENDENT for June 25, is the fol- 
lowing from Alice Stone Blackwell of 
Boston. Miss Blackwell is a noted journal- 
ist and writer on sociological subjects, is 
honorary president of the Massachusetts 
League of Women Voters, and discusses 
frankly Dr. Bigelow’s proposals for the 
control of venereal diseases: 


Dear Sir: 

Calomel ointment should certainly not 
be advertised as an almost certain preven- 
tive if, as Dr. Bigelow says, its efficacy is in 
dispute. Otherwise we should give the illu- 
sion of security without giving security. 
Many doctors think this is true of all de- 
vices for making vice physically safe. 

In. France, the health authorities “look 
on syphilis and gonorrhea as unemotionally 
and unmorally as on measles and small- 
pox.” There, for many years, every preven- 
tive and protective device has been used 
and advertised and exploited to the ut- 
most. Yet venereal diseases have not been 
“wiped off the slate.” They are even more 
prevalent in France, while the ethical tone 
regarding such matters is lower. 
{During the Great War, Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels put.a stop to the practice of 
giving our sailors “preventive packets” 
before they went ashore, and Secretary of 
War Baker refused to set up training camps 
in ary city that would not first clean up its 
red-light district. Every effort was made 
to render the surroundings of the camps 
wholesome, morally as well as physically. 
Abroad, brothels were placed out of bounds 
for our soldiers. If they yielded to tempta- 
tion, they were required to report it and to 
take treatment; but every effort was made 
to encourage straight living. And it was 
currently reported that there was less ve- 
nereal disease among our men than among 
the foreign troops, who were supplied with 
brothels and given all sorts of preventives. 
Dr. Bigelow assumes, “‘for the sake of 
argument,” what is not by any means 
proved: that venereal diseases could be 
practically wiped out by distributing 
calomel ointment free, and “blatantly” 
advertising it. What but cowardice can 
prevent this? he asks. Other reasons beside 
cowardice might well cause health officers 
to hesitate about doing what would cer- 
tainly increase vice, even if they were sure 
that it would lessen disease. It depends 
upon which you regard as more important, 
character or health. 
{In our health work, the emphasis should 
be put upon clean living as the only sure 
protection; but there is no reason to with- 
hold the knowledge that certain drugs 
lessen the danger. Unless in an epidemic, 
calomel ointment. should hardly be dis- 
tributed free. Anyone who can afford to 
pay for vice can afford to pay for calomel. 
ALIcE STONE BLACKWELL, 


HE editor of The Watch On the 

Rbine, official organ of the Society of 
the Third Division, leads his June page 
with the following discussion of the sub- 
ject treated editorially in Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT for June 11 as “Memorial Day, 
New Style.” Without offering any direct 
criticism of our editorial, the Philadelphia 
publication presents its case from the 
point of view of the man who fights the 
nation’s wars, and as such it seems to us 
of notable interest: 


“MEMORIAL DAY, NEW STYLE” 
Such is the way our neighbor, THE 
INDEPENDENT, heads a sprightly article in 
the issue of June 11. And in a milder man- 
ner, “Literary Digest” combines the 
thought or theme of Memorial Day pro- 
grams in the question, “How to ward off 
our next war,” quoting numerous criti- 
cisms of President Coolidge’s speech at 
Arlington. 
@We are not ready to admit that THE 
INDEPENDENT has really hit upon the gen- 
eral notion of Memorial Day. Militant 
America, if there is such an animal, isn’t 
saying “it was a darn good war,” nor is it 
saying “we’re ready for another.” Instead, 
it is saying, not the mild, “it shall never 
happen again,” but a good Anglo-Saxon, 
“By God, we’re not going to let it happen.” 
@The ex-service man is blamed for much, 
but it is a self-evident fact that while he 
did not start the war, he ended it. The 
diplomat mussed up, as diplomats do, 
the peace negotiations, so score one for 
the militant, and minus one for the “diplo- 
mat.” Ten years after the soldier has a 
right to think of “ten years ago,” and his 
words follow his thoughts of 1917. He 
mourns his buddies and takes an oath 
yearly, that if he can prevent it, if he can 
avoid these mistakes of the future, and 
Memorial Day is just an acknowledgment 
of a big mistake, he’ll do his durnedest. 
And if, by talking against war, by remind- 
ing every man or woman within sound of 
his voice, by taking to task every minister 
or pacifist who spouts a “Peace at any 
price” doctrine, he will, in time, bring 
back, as our contemporary suggests is our 
duty, Memorial Day to its pacific origin. 
{We all, in paying homage to those who 
fell, have a right to wonder if this all might 
have been avoided. We are, or at least most 
of us are, peace-loving, but the entire world 
is not. Does Chicago, Cicero, Herrin, Bos- 
ton (at the time of the police strike), and 
our yearly total of lynchings prove that we 
are 100 per cent law-abiding, peace-loving? 
(If certain sections of our own country 
revolt, when the opportunity presents it- 
self, have we any assurance that certain 
sections of this world are going to be any 
better, if uncontrolled, be any the less mili- 
tant if armaments are abolished, be any 
the less greedy, if a nation as rich as ours 
lays itself open to plundering? 
{So that when we do our simple duties 
each May the 3oth, we would do well to 


stop and consider, not only the effects of 
these Memorial Days and these memorials 
all over the country, but the underlying 
causes as well. 





" HE Russian Side at Tannenberg,” 
Maj. T. H. Thomas’ article which 
appears in this issue, is the first of a series 
dealing with the early days of the Great 
War to which the Editors wish to call par- 
ticular attention. Major Thomas has con- 
tributed a number of piercing articles 
to THE INDEPENDENT on past issues, all 
of them dealing with French and German 
politics. In the present series, he is partic- 
ularly interested to get at actual facts. 
{In his first article, for example, he ex- 
plodes the legend that Russia’s armies met 
their defeat at Tannenberg through a 
hastily planned manceuvre, aimed altruis- 
tically at drawing German troops from the 
harried French on the Western Front. In 
his next article he gives the story behind 
the German victory in the same campaign. 
Hindenburg, later chief of staff and now 
President of the German Republic, it will 
be remembered, was brought out of 
obscurity to stop the Russian advance. 
The old soldier, peacefully watching the 
war through the newspapers at Hanover, 
after six years’ retirement was suddenly 
summoned to his command, ordered 
aboard a special at three in the morning, 
and whisked with Ludendorff to the head 
of the Eighth Army and fame. 
The third article deals with that bellicose 
and somewhat neglected figure, Conrad 
von Hétzendorff, chief of staff of the Aus- 
trian armies, in whose policies, Major 
Thomas believes, are to be found at least 
a goodly number of reasons for the World 
War. Leaving Austria and the east, the 
scene then shifts to the Western Front, 
where in three fascinating articles the 
author deals with “Joffre and Plan 
XVII,” “Gallieni and the Taxis of the 
Marne,” and “Behind the German Lines 
at the Marne.” The second article of the 
series will appear in THE INDEPENDENT.of 
August 6. 





ROM Mr. Laird Shields Golds- 

borough, who will be remembered by 
our readers as a recent contributor to the 
pages of THE INDEPENDENT, has come the 
following ardent note from the offices of 
Time in Cleveland, where he occupies the 
desk of foreign news editor. The special 
picture section to which he refers bore the 
title, “Art Works for a Living” and ap- 
peared in the issue for July 9. We bow. 


Congratulations on your art pages this 
week! That particular sort of furniture and 
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decoration has just a bare chance of saving 
this country from itself. I came down with 
it at the Paris Exposition and haven’t yet 
recovered. It’s simply great that you are 
giving the thing a push. 

L. S. G. 





VIDENTLY the heat of Paris is be- 
ginning to wear a bit on the nerves of 
Mr. Hermann Outgrowth — or if not the 
heat, at least the humidity. He has been 
“doing” Europe with considerable. vigor 
of late, and natural weariness combined 
with the summer influx of tourists seem to 
have done their unhappy worst, as witness 
this excerpt from a recent note which 
made its rather pessimistic way into the 
office a day or two ago: 


All good Americans go to see the “ Folies 
Bergéres,”’ or other similar revues, where 
nudity flaunts itself in a manner never 
tolerated in the old-home towns. Let us 
hope that they enjoy the spectacle, for the 
lives of most of us are drab lives. Yet the 
spectacle is essentially stupid and — from 
the good seats— ugly. One nude or two or 
three may be beautiful, but thirty nudes 
for some strange reason. are — except to 
the callow youth or the vieux monsieur — 
tedious and forlorn. The eye is accustomed 
to idealized groups of nudes in art, it de- 
mands too much. Poor modern flesh falls 
lamentably short of the standards set by 
even the old-time barroom painting. It is 
pathetic, a little sour in the mouth, a 
dreary thing seen face to face, though val- 
uable, of course, to tell the lodge brethren 
about at home. One imagines that Sar- 
danapalus and Heliogabalus must have 
found life a very dull affair. 





Protecting Your Dollar 
in Nebraska 


(Continued from page 88) 


the bankers against their will, and many 
of them remain unconvinced of its sound- 
ness or fairness. It is extremely popular 
with the people, and in every campaign 
candidates for the Legislature are ad- 
monished to let the law alone. The na- 
tional bankers still sniff at the law and 
furtively discuss the solvency of the fund, 
as they have from the beginning. Spokes- 
men for the law justify it on the ground 
that a banker who demands security for 
whatever money he loans in order that 
he may be certain of its return cannot 
reasonably complain if the people whose 
money he loans to his own profit demand 
some substantial guaranty that they 
will get it back when they want it. 

So it is that whether a bank official 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON STOCK of this Company, for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1927, will be 
paid July 30, 1927, to Stockholders ‘of record 
as of June 30, 1927. 

H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 

New York, June 20, 1927. 





makes an error in judgment, operates at 
a loss, grows reckless and extravagant 
in his methods and use of trust funds, or 
even runs away with them, the liability 
of the fund to the depositor is absolute. 
If the bank cannot pay him, the fund 
steps forward and does it. 

More than half the State banks now 
in existence secured their charters since 
the law was enacted. From 1911 to 1926 
the number of State banks increased 
from 664 to 892, while the national banks 
decreased in number from 238 to 165. 
During that time the deposits of the 
State banks increased three hundred per 
cent, while those of the national increased 
but eighty per cent. During the same 
time the capital stock and surplus ac- 
counts of the State banks increased from 
$16,000,000 to more than $38,000,000, 
and stand now at over $32,000,000. 

The cost to the State banks, in the 
fifteen years of its experience, has been a 
trifle over forty-three per cent of their 
capital, or about three per cent a year. 
This covers a period of the worst defla- 
tion known in the Middle West. If there 
had been no guaranty law many more 
banks would have gone down. The 
knowledge that the money of depositors 
was safe prevented runs, and in many 
towns the people did not seem to distin- 
guish between the State and the national 
banks so far as protection was concerned. 
The national banks in Nebraska that failed 
during the same period paid twenty-five 
per cent to depositors, and it is signifi- 
cant that the guaranty fund commission 
realizes more than twice that percentage 
from assets before the fund is called 
upon to pay anything. 

Van E. Peterson, a country banker of 
experience and judgment, has been secre- 
tary of the commission since its creation. 
He is firm in the conviction that the law 
is a fixture, and that it has been worth 
many times its cost to the banks. It has 
retained public confidence in the banks; 
it has soothed the alarms of the timid who 
withdraw their money and put it into 
hiding at the first sign of a financial 
tempest; it has drawn money from other 
States. 

“The situation is much more nearly 
cleaned up in Nebraska,” says Mr. Peter- 
son, “than in other Western States where 
similar shrinkages in values have occurred. 
Because of the public confidence and lack 
of alarm over the situation, when it was 
at its worst, bottomed on their belief that 
they would not lose their money, we have 
had fewer bank failures, and the level 
of business and agricultural depression 
did not drop as much as in surrounding 
States. Very few additional banks are 
likely to break under the effects of the 
old strain, and within two years the 
fund will be out of debt with only 
$10,000,000 or $12,000,000 of doubtful 
assets remaining out of the $43,000,000 
originally taken over.” 
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140-page Book of life-size 
ruled forms, completely filled 
in. Answers problems of.ac- 
counting and record keeping 
for any business or professsion. 
Book Sent FREE 
if requested on business stationery 
John C. Moore Corp’n 
(Established 1839) 
4056 Stone St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospee- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given ag to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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Alwsleane: RAW FURS 


Old iv beads. Indian curios 
Genuine Willow Root Fancy Baskets 


From the Lair of Quality 


VANCE R. McDONALD 
Fairbanks Alaska 
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SHATTUCK IN 


/* boa Sos of Monadnock Mountain. The best oy mu 
00 airy rooms, 50 with bath, 30 open fireplaces. 
Blectricity, Gevator, library. Saddle horses, mountain 
rails. all year. A resort. 
E. C. SHATTUCK 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


Uy An ideal and exclusive environment 
P ine Ozone for cultured people. Excellent food 
Inn and beds. Attractive rates. Cottages 

for rent. 


N. S. PINNEY, Proprietor 
Jay, New York 
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Balloon Jumping, by Frederick S. 
Hoppin, is a thrilling account of a new 
sport, in The FORUM Magazine, of 
course. It’s as fascinating as it is danger- 
ous — the laws of Gravity are defied and 
anyone can be a champion. After all, 
it’s merely a question of keeping your 
weight up not down! 


Dangers and disasters depicted a droit — 


Also in August — Shall We Break the 
Third Term Tradition? Walter Lipp- 
mann and William Bennett Munro in 
stirring debate on this current political 
‘problem; The Survival of the Unfit, 
by Darwin’s son; Hog’s Eye and 
Human, a short story by Margaret 
Prescott Montague; Woodrow Wilson’s 
Ford Boom by A. R. Pinci; Whales 
Aground! and verse by Mary Dixon 


Thayer 
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